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He’s calling his international 
banker in Chicago 


A good move. For he’s calling a 
man at The First National Bank 
of Chicago—a man with up-to- 
the-minute knowledge of trade 
conditions around the world. This 
is possible because our Interna- 
tional Banking Department has a 
close relationship with correspon- 


dent banks in every important 
world trade center, plus a Euro- 
pean representative in London, to 
expedite your affairs. 

If you have import-export 
problems, we invite you to use 
our services. For more than 90 
years, we’ve provided specialized 


information to help make sound 
decisions in overseas transactions. 
Too, you'll enjoy dealing with 
one of America’s oldest, most ex- 
perienced International Banking 
Departments, located right in the 
industrial heart of the nation. 
Write, wire or call us today! 


European Representative—37A Walbrook, London E.C. 4 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe & Clark Streets - Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


‘IT like the American’sin- 
erest in civic affairs, its 
timulating editorial 
vage, its all-round news 
overage.’”’ 


George F. Nixon, 
executive, 
1550 N. State pkwy. 


Who reads 
CHICAGO’S AMERICAN? 


“‘T like the American’s 
financial pages. They are 
easily understood by the 
average man.’’ 


Sal. J. Russo, 
executive, 
Cosmopolitan National Bank 


“T like ‘Dear Abby,’ fash- 
ion features, Mary Mar- 
tensen, Louella Parsons, 
and coverage of teenage 
events.”’ 


Dolores Rowan, 
student, 
Jones Commercial School 


fe 


“IT like the handling of 


‘IT get real help in rear- 
ing my two children from 
the ‘Child Care’ column 
in the American.”’ 


Marilyn Luebeck, 
housewife, 
5420 Foster, Skokie 


‘IT like the editorials most 
of all. They are always 
lear, well-reasoned, un- 
lerstandable to all.’’ 


Joseph C. Clark 
carpenter, 
11358 Champlain av. 


general news. It’s easy to 
follow the big stories in 
the American.’’ 


H. A. Hendrickson, 
railroad engineer, 
460 Main st., West Chicago 


we do,” say enthusiastic Chicagolanders 


CHICAGO’S AMERICAN 


Wholly owned subsidiary of the Tribune Company, Chicago, Illinois 
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ONE OF A SERIES DEPICTING MARKET AREAS SERVED BY INLAND* ART BY BOB KEYS 


INLAND 
oul littl 
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Here, in 1893, Inland Steel was born. 
And here, in the world’s number 1] 
metal-working region, Inland has 
unceasingly served. Poets have 
described Chicago and its neigh- 
boring industrial cities as a 
tough-muscled giant—knowing 
no limit to its creativity. From 
this area—Inland’s ‘“‘home”’ ter- 
ritory—girdling Lake Michigan like a crescent 
from the northern boundary of Illinois up 
through lower Michigan, come a cornucopia of 
products—radio and TV sets, home appliances, 
office furniture and equipment, heavy duty 
machinery, materials handling equipment, con- 
tractor’s products, drums, cans, automotive 
parts, electrical and railroad equipment—almost 
every product made of steel. 


And with the growth of this area, Inland has 
steadfastly kept pace—is today the only major 
steel producer headquartering in the area—one 
of the leading completely integrated steel com- 
panies in America—owning its own mines, 
quarries, ore carrier fleet—its rate of production 
expansion is greater than the rate of total steel 
production expansion for the entire nation. 


Here, in Chicago, is a shining skyscraper of steel 
and glass—Inland’s home office—hub of an en- 
terprise now reaching out over the midwestern 


states from Canada to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Big, it 
has grown—big enough 

to meet every need of 
the users of steel. Yet 
the men at Inland, for 
Inland is men, are fully aware of the 
basis of that growth—the warm per- 
sonal relationships with every Inland 
customer. Because Inland is here—has been here 
for 66 years—Inland knows the area—knows 
its technical requirements, its manufacturing 
methods, its people. No “in-and-outer,”’ Inland 
has tried always to be of service with dependable 
delivery, metallurgical counsel and quality steels. 


Here, also, the aim of Inland men is to be truly a 
part of the community—buying equipment and 
supplies within the area—lending a hand where 
they can in educational and civic enterprises — 
doing their utmost to provide an ever-growing 
service to midwestern industry. 


INLAND STEEL*COMPANY 
30 West Monroe Street Chicago 3, Illinois 


Sales Offices: Chicago » Davenport + Detroit « Houston + Indianapolis 
Kansas City » Milwaukee - New York « St. Louis + St. Paul 

Other Members of the Inland Family 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Inland Steel Products Company 
Inland Steel Container Company* 
Inland Lime & Stone Company 

* Division 
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66 years of service to the Industrial Middle West 


Rendering at Key Plant now under Construction for Acorn Sheet Metal Manufacturing Co. 


~ Twelve New Plants now Located In 


Clearing’s Franklin-Mannheim District 


Franklin Avenue west of Mannheim Road 


Franklin Park, Illinois 


Clearing Industrial District, Inc., has four 
modern industrial districts in the Chicago area. 


A NEW MODERN DISTRICT The company offers the services of a complete 


engineering and construction department, archi- 


tect and financing on either a long term lease 
F e) R M oO D E 4 N Pp L A N T S or purchase contract; in short, every detail 


toward a completed project. 


For further details address inquiries to “Clear- 
ing Industrial District, Inc., 38 South Dearborn 


Choi ce Si tes Ava i lable Street, Chicago,” or call RAndolph 6-0135. 


CLEARING INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT, Inc. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Commerce 


READER’S VIEWPOINT 


«© the Editor: 
‘Thank you for your knowing ar- 
sein recent issue of Commerce 
encerning the current “Federal Aid 
Education” fraud game. Of course 
ke states have been pulling a simi- 
m trick for some time. If we con- 
mue to fall for such programs we 
ill, indeed, need help from some- 
here. But no government can help 
~ taking $100 away from producers 
k taxes to return about 70¢ of it 
ith strings attached. 
Thanks for getting in a blow 
zainst our enemy, Bureaucracy. 
Epwp. J. STEPHANI, PRESIDENT 
NICKEY CHEVROLET 


‘o the Editor: 

The September, 1960 issue of 
Mommerce”’ contains an article 
What Business Should Know About 
‘nions”. This article is pro-union 
ropaganda, full of half truths, and 
as no place in a magazine which 
urports to be the Voice of Chicago- 
md Business. Many impressionable 
mior executives will read this bi- 
sed article in your magazine and 
ecome mislead and confused by the 
lever distortion of so-called facts 
hich appear to have the official 
anction of the leaders in commerce 
nd industry. 

As a whole, your magazine has 
een doing a good job creer It Imes 
njoyed reading it. 

Joun Eceum, V.P. 
& TREASURER, ARVEY CORPORATION 


"o the Editor: 

A typographical error on page 45 
nfortunately affects the objective 
atent of the article “What Business 
hould Know About Unions” which 
wrote. The sentence reads: “Over- 
yhelmingly, industrial workers pre- 
er the union channel; white collar 
rorkers have not been so percep- 
ive.” The word should be “recep- 
ive” rather than “perceptive.” 
~JAcK BARBASH, PROF., 

LABOR EDUCATION, U. OF WISCONSIN 
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Walter Beverly Dean, Associate Editor 
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Guard at your plant! 


While you dream, a supervising Kane officer 
will check in at your plant to see that your 
Kane Guard is following your instructions 
to the letter. No danger of a single, isolated 
man being responsible forall your property. 

While your alarm clock ticks the night 
away, the uniformed and carefully trained 
Kane Guard is alert to any sound that might 
signal danger to your plant. 

His wages, insurance, social security, un- 
employment compensation, uniforms, super- 
vision, and overtime are all included in the 
low “package” price. You are mighty pleased 
that the Kane Service has meant substantial 


dollar savings ...as wellasa really effective 
plant protection program. 


KANE SERVICE 


Industrial Security Specialists 
510 North Dearborn © Chicago 10, Illinois 


OR TELEPHONE MOhawk 4-6181 FOR INFORMATION 
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EYE ON CHICAGOLAND 


Thomas H. Coulter 


Dear Member: 

Despite some concern with the business outlook...latest figures 
show a healthy economic picture for Metropolitan Chicago. Steel production 
in September was up 1.1 percent over August...which in turn was up over 
July. Industrial production...electric power production...and meat produc- 
tion were higher in August than in July. The total of daily average bank 
debits in Metropolitan Chicago was up 12.2 percent in August over the i 


corresponding month in 1959...and bank clearings were up 8.9 percent. 
savings receipts for Savings and Loan Associations increased substantially 


over 1959...and the number of shares traded_on the Midwest Stock Exchange 
went up 23° percent. 


Nationally...preliminary figures for industrial production stood 
at 109 in August...(with 1957 equalling 100)...this same level has been 
maintained throughout 1960. Expenditures for new plant and equipment are 
expected to continue at the annual rate of $36.9 billion in the 4th quarter 
...only slightly under the highest rate ever attained...$36.96 billion in 
the peak year of 1957. Disposable personal income and personal consumption 
expenditures were at all time highs in the second quarter. The gross 
national product...in current dollars...amounted to $505 billion in the 
second quarter--another all-time record. 


Perhaps the brightest spot_is the booming demand for American 
products abroad. In August...exports were considerably y higher than imports 
...With merchandise exports totalling $1.7 billion compared with $1.2 
billion in July. British imports of American goods were up 25 percent over 
last year in the first six months...Austrian imports were up 32 percent in 
the first half over the same period in 1959. 


At Chicago's Operation Export display of Chicago-made products in 
the Vienna Trade Fair...great interest was expressed with numerous inquiries 
received for 38 different product items ranging from golf balls to water 
softeners...there were hundreds of inquiries for services...scores of 
requests for the first Chicago World Trade Guide to be published by the 
Association at year's end. (The first Chicago Chicago World Trade Mission. 
incidentally...is covered in three pages of pictures beginning on — on page 54 
of this issue.) 

How well off we are...compared with the rest of the nation...is 
revealed in Internal Revenue _ Service figures on federal taxes paid for the 
fiscal year ended June 30. The Chicago district paid $6,244,207,000 in 
federal taxes...more than New Jersey and Texas as combined. ‘more than 


the whole state of Pennsylvania...more than all six New En land states and 
the state of Colorado combined...a whopping 23 percent more than all 


fourteen western states (excluding California). We are the most productive 
area on the face of the earth...with the world's highest income and 


purchasing power... 


Sincerely, 


Ver WH. Coty 


Chief Executive Officer, The Chicago 
Association of Commerce and Industry 
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Smart builders — 
sell = 
_4 Telephone 
> Planned 
Homes 


CERTIFIED 
TELEPHONE 
PLANNED 
HOME 


| Joe Costanzo, builder of Valley View homes in Glen Ellyn, shows how 
simply extension phones in a Telephone Planned home can be plugged In. 


Here’s a feature that makes homes yours. In Chicago, call 727-3351. Out- 
| easier to sell. And builders who move a side Chicago, call your Bell Telephone 
lot of homes are finding it one of those business office and ask about Tele- 
: “extras” that make a lot of sense to phone Planned Homes. 


home buyers. 

In a Telephone Planned Home, the 
wiring is concealed. No more drilling 
through walls when home buyers want 
to move phones, or have additional 
extensions installed. And handy plugs 
allow phones to be moved from one 
room to another. 

You can install Telephone Planning in 
your homes easily—and inexpensively — 


if you'll plan for it before you plaster ee os 
Our men will work right along with eee ee has built 2 Telephane Planned 


ILLINOIS BELL TELEPHONE 
| 8 Commer 


Debt Burden in Relation 
to Personal Income 


By JOHN K. LANGUM 


Vice President for Business Research and Statistics, 
Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry, 


and President, Business Economics, 


“Ff HE tremendous increases during 

recent years in personal indebted- 
‘ness, including mortgage debt and 
consumer debt, raise real questions 
as to the burden of debt repayments 
which has been incurred by the 
American public. 

The previous article in this series 
noted that total personal indebted- 
ness now stands at an all-time high 
in relation to total disposable per- 
sonal income, with the percentage in- 
crease in personal indebtedness far 
exceeding the percentage increase 
in disposable personal income. 

More significant as a measure of 
debt burden, however, is the rela- 
tionship between repayments on 
debt and disposable personal in- 
come. The tremendous increase in 
the dollar amount of personal in- 
debtedness has resulted in a tre- 
mendous increase in the dollar 
amount of debt repayments. But 
likewise, with growth and inflation 
in recent years, the dollar amount of 
disposable personal income less per- 
sonal taxes, has shown tremendous 
increase. Furthermore, the amount 
of debt repayments, in the mortgage 
field certainly, has not increased 
over the years as much as has the 
amount of debt obligations. 

The relationship between install- 
ment credit repayments and dispos- 
able personal income is shown in 
the left column in the table. In 
1959, for instance, installment credit 
repayments totaled $43.2 billion and 
disposable personal income was 
$337.3 billion.. Thus, in 1959, in- 
stallment credit repayments were 
12.8 per cent of disposable personal 
income. 

Over the years, significant changes 
have occurred in this relationship. 
In 1940, before our entrance into 
World War II, the ratio was 9.5 per 
cent. During the war years, the 
ratio declined to 3.4 percent in 1945, 
as incomes rose and _ installment 
credit was paid off, with nonavail- 
ability of durable consumer goods 


October 


Inc. 


and regulation of consumer credit. 
Then began a sustained increase 
through ~ 1957, when’ the ratio 
reached. 13.1 per cent. ‘There were 
slight cdleclines in 1958) to 11229) per 
cent, and in W959, to_ 12:8 per cent. 
After the rapid expansion of. in- 
stallment credit this year, however, 
by the second quarter of 1960 the 
fatiosstood “at. 15.2) per cent. 

This situation is a difficult one 
to appraise. The relationship of 
installment debt repayments to dis- 
posable personal income now stands 
at a new all-time high. There is no 
assured guide in historical record, 
however, as to what ratio is “too 
high.” The prewar ratio was low in 
part because of economic stagnation 
in the late thirties. Customary usage 
of consumer credit in all forms has 
erown greatly over the years, and 
the present record repayment 
ratio is the result of a gradual in- 
crease over the years rather than a 
recent and quick development. 

An extremely valuable series in 
appraisal of debt burden has been 
developed in recent years by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 
This is the concept of major fixed 
commitments, of which the largest 


Installment Credit Repayments and 
Major Fixed Commitments in Relation 
to Disposable Personal Income 


installment Major Fixed 
Year Debt Repayments Commitments 
Ratio to Total 

Disposable Personal Income 

1940 95% 20.0% 
1945 3.4 10.7 
1953 11.1 20.6 
1954 11.9 21.9 
1955 ee 22.3 
1956 eer 22.8 
1957 Louk aye 
1958 12:9 23.4 
1959 12.8 OS) 
1960—second 13,2 23.8 

quarter 


Source: United States Department of Com- 
merce, Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, National 
Industrial Conference Board. 


components are mortgage debt and 
installment debt repayment. ‘This 
overall aggregate of major fixed 
commitments also gives recognition 
to the considerable offsetting dur- 
ing the postwar period of addition- 
al mortage payments by reduced 
rent payments. 

In the second quarter of 1960, 
the ratio of major fixed commit- 
ments to disposable personal income 
stood at 23.8 per cent, likewise an 
all-time high. This ratio dropped 
during World War IT and has shown 
a sustained rise in each and every 
year during the postwar period. 
The increase in the ratio of major 
fixed commitments in 1960 over 
1940 is clearly due almost entirely 
to the increase in the ratio of in- 
stallment debt repayments. All other 
fixed commitments, as an aggregate, 
now stand in almost the same rela- 
tionship to disposable personal in- 
come as they did twenty years ago. 

Analysis of overall ratios could 
well conceal significant relationships 
within the aggregates. Certainly con- 
centration of personal indebtedness 
within certain age groups and in- 
come brackets is noteworthy. : 

Some conclusions can be reached 
as to the bearing of the repayment 
burden on cyclical relationships. 
The record of recent years may sug- 
gest an approach to some upper 
limit where, at least for a time, typi- 
cal consumers tend to slow down on 
new borrowing, when the debt re- 
payment burden in relation to 
income after taxes reaches levels sig- 
nificantly higher than ever before. 
Such attitudes would clearly be ac- 
centuated by emergence of addi- 
tional unemployment. 

‘Total disposable personal income 
is fairly well maintained in moder- 
ate recessions. In fact, it has actually 
risen in each postwar recession thus 
far — in 1949, in 1954, and in 1958. 
The ratio of debt repayment to dis- 
posable personal income, while at 
a record level, is not so high as 
to suggest really serious difficulties 
overall in paying off on existing 
commitments. The difficulty would 
probably be on the side of sustain- 
ing demand, because we are not like- 
ly to see people getting into debt on 
the same scale that they have in re- 
cent years. ‘This lesser increase in 
mortgage and installment debt, 
everything else equal, would weaken 
demand for houses, automobiles, and 
appliances. END 
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Metropolitan Chicago Trends 


Aug. 1960 July 1960 — June 1960 Aug. 1959  % Change pag pe 
gut) a 
8/60 vs. 8/59 1960 from 1959 
POPULATION AND GENERAL 

GROWTH TRENDS: 

Population—Metro. Chicago 6,743,316 on 
April 1, 1960 (1960 Census of Population) 

Recorded Births: we 2 
ee hicaco = Ae an iene ae eR 8108 8,485 Gaza 8,462 + ae T 62,460 8 ee 
—Metr. Area (6 Ill. Counties) _.- 14,152 13,477 11,609 13,322 = 6.2 I Seas) — 1. 

Recorded Deaths: $ . “3 = 
B Chicazo ee SS : i aa 3,095 3,298 3,085 3,239 phen? zs 26,857 =e Lp 
=Metr. Area (6 Ill. Counties)2 = 4,716 1,927 1,876 4,963 — to is 40,869 st ce 

Marriage Licenses (Metr. Chicago) 6,040 4,863 6,663 6,025 + 0.2 I 38,003 SRY 

No. of Main. Tel. in Serv. (Ill. Bell) (000) 

—Business Telephones —._.____ 329.1 328.9 328.1 318.2 + 3.4 LM 329.1 as 

—Residential Telephones —_ See 1024: 1,701.8 1,699.6 1,647.6 +. 3.3 LM 1,702.4 a Pe) 

INDUSTRY: : 

Index of Ind. Prod. (1947-49=100) Ae 132.5p 132.2 134.3 N.A. N.A. A 136.6 NA. 

Steel Production (000 Tons) .______ 1,313.0 1,263.6 1,495.1 91.3 ) Esk ] 14,250.4 +12 

Petroleum Refining (Jan. 1957=100)... ss NA. 100.1 98.9 89.2 N.A. Ax 101.9 — 04 

Ind. Gas Cons.—Chgo. (000 Therms)___- 11,996 12,493 14,255 11,916 + 0.7 Yr 117,294 — 13 

Electric Power Prod. (000,000 K.W.H.)... 2,113 1,919 1,698 LOT a= GNF I 15,767 + 4.5 

Dressed Meat Und. Fed. Insp. (1953=100) 62.8 57.6 59.2 Wie) 10,2 \ 60.8 185 

TRADE: 

Dept. Store Indexes (1947-49—=100) 

—Sales (Seasonally Adjusted). 121 13] 121 123 — 16 A 123 0.0 

—Inventories (Seasonally Adjusted). 147 141 142 143 + 2.8 A 143 SEN! 
Retailer’s Occupation Tax Collections 

(Municipal Tax Excluded) (000) 

SC NICAG Oa: a Uh Sure ns te ee N.A. $9959 $10,597 $ 11,396 N.A. xe Se/2:069 +20.9 

—Chicago Metr. Area (6 Ill. Counties). NA. $ 17,061 $ 18,202 $ 19,467 N.A. Tx $121,926 Gt 
Consumer Price Index (1947-49—100) 

Net tents—Chicaro ee ee 130.3 130.4 130.1 128.3 a= 16 A 129.6 4h 
New Passenger Cars—No. of (R. L. Polk) 24,237 27,178 31,905 23,750 eee T 226,663 ay 
Motals Water Imp. (sh. Tons)\22 == 25,290 43,890 53,956 N.A. NA. D616 N.A. 
Total Water logy (Elo, (Ging). 102,280 156,537 167,173 N.A. N.A. T 524,857 N.A. 
Steel Mill Imp.—Port of Chgo. (sh. Tons) 7,760 9,700 9,231 27,803 —72.1 fe 45,787 —68.1 


T=Total of 8 months. Tx=Total of 7 months. A=Average of 8 Months. Ax=Average of 7 months. LM=Latest Month. P—Prelimi- 
nary. NA=Not Available. *Indicates residential vacancy rate. r=Revised. **Steel Sirike July 15 to Nov. 7, 1959. 


(Continued on page 28) 


WANT CANS IN A HURRY? 


anbndy CAN 
sp olives CRN ay FREUND CAN 


EVERYTHING IN CANS 
ALL types...ALL sizes... 
for ANY product...for ANY use 
...in ANY quantity--one or thousands — 


Immediate Delivery 


DPTPY 


4445 Cottage Grove Ave. e Chicago 15, Ill. 


10 
Commerce 


An Established, CU. 


: Thermlce ts increasing {ts 
Economical Source output of COzandis establishing 
its own direct distribution 

for channels for quick, Gon. 

venient delivery in all three 


Carbon Dioxide AMM 'ssctinge.!° 


As a subsidiary of Publicker 
Industries Inc., Thermice Corpo- 
ration is able to draw on Publicker’s 
long experience in its production of car- 
bon dioxide, as well as alcohols and 

other organic chemicals. 

Complete engineering facilities and equip- 

ment available immediately for any type 
of installation. 

If carbon dioxide, in dependable 
supply at a favorable price, is a 
factor in your operations, call 
your nearest Thermice 
representative. 


CORPOR AT ION 
Subsidiary of 


PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC. 


1429 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2: Pa. 


Philadelphia— DEwey 4-7255 e Chicago—KEnwood 6-2244 
New York—OXford 5-4160 e Boston—HOmestead 9-0022 
Cleveland—ATlantic 1-5080 


Get the answers at Standard Oil Dealers 


... always just ahead! 


All over Mid-America, Standard Oil Dealers 
stand ready to answer your travel questions. 
Looking for a place to sleep? A place to eat? 
A street address? See your Standard Oil 
Dealer for any kind of local information .. . 
plus those other things so typically Standard: 
dependable car-care, finest products, clean 
restrooms. You'll find it a rewarding habit, 
stopping at Standard Oil Dealers, who invite 
you... “As You Travel—Ask Us.”’ 


You expect more from Standard ...and you get it! 


Vith Love to J.B.M. and S.E.P. 


7 most Chicagoans probably know by now, John 
Bartlow Martin, a native of Indiana, one-time resident 
ef the near north side and in later years a resident of 

north shore suburb, authored a lengthy article on 
4hicago for the October 15 issue of the SATURDAY 
“VENING Post. 

In viewing his subject, Mr. Martin wore his blackest 
‘lasses. He covered extensively the Capone era, the 
yndicate, the recent police scandals, the slums. He 
rushed over lightly or ignored entirely the tremen- 
tous efforts Chicago has made, and is making, to meet 
hese problems. Some of his statements were inaccu- 
ate. For example, the stockyards no longer “stink” 
nd if our streets are “filthy” it is strange that Chicago 
his year won the national award for the cleanest 
major city in the United States. 

Perhaps the slant of Mr. Martin’s lengthy rehash 
s explained in his third sentence where he said he 
sad lunch with friends who in recent years “had 
xeard depressing reports that Chicago had mended its 
‘Oaring, wicked ways and assumed a dull respect- 
wbility—.” 

Evidently the development of such things as great 
‘ultural resources, internationally reknowned uni- 
versities, medical centers, research facilities, super- 
ughways, vast slum clearance and neighborhood con- 
ervation programs, make only for “dull respectability” 
ind are newsworthy only in passing. 

Despite its imbalance, the significance of Mr. Mar- 
in’s article is that it points to the complex social, 
sconomic and political problems which affect all our 
irban centers, and which grow geometrically as the 
90pulation of the nation flocks increasingly to cen- 
ers of industrial employment. 

Chicago sired Al Capone. Murder, Inc., was created 
n New York. Philadelphia, the home of the venerable 
SATURDAY EVENING Post can lay claim to some venal 
yoliticians, corrupt police and was among the first to 
ace the depredations of juvenile war gangs. With- 
ut ticking off more unsavory firsts of other cities, 
t might be added that Los Angeles, strangling from 
ts lack of public transportation, as well as many 
nother city, would be delighted to have Chicago’s 
inmatched public transportation provided by the “ob- 
olete” El, “overcrowded” buses and network of rail- 
ads carrying many thousands of commuters daily. 
To give the author and his capable editors their 
lue, Chicago does make copy. We're glad they recog- 
1ize this much. More people want to read about 
chicago at any time than any other big city. It is 
ital, it is friendly, it is ever interesting. It is also 
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progressive and making solid advances on the prob- 
lems that today afflict all major urban areas. 


Involuntary Servitude 


Recently the United States District Court in Philadel- 
phia ordered Brooks Shoe Manufacturing Company 
to pay $78,011 to the United Shoe Workers for a 
breach of contract in moving its plant from Philadel- 
phia to Hanover, Pa. The court held that the em- 
ployer had changed his plant location to “escape” 
union labor. 

To arrive at the $78,011 figure, the judge calculated 
the penalty as $28,011 in dues lost to the union for 
20 years, plus $50,000 in punitive damages. ‘The judge 
held that the union which represented Brooks em- 
ployes for 20 years not only lost dues but prestige 
and bargaining power. He also ruled that the com- 
pany’s plant shift was against national labor policy. 
That last is especially one to ponder. 

Earlier in the year a New York court ordered the 
president of Hickory Clothes, Inc., to reopen a plant 
in New York equal in size in capacity to one moved 
south last May and to pay the union $204,681 in 
damages. 

These are startling cases. The implications for the 
free enterprise system, when management in one in- 
stance cannot move a plant without paying a penalty 
and in another, even worse, must return to an un- 
wanted location, are almost incalculable. Although 
the framers of the Constitution could scarcely have 
visualized it, it appears that there can be such a thing 
as “involuntary servitude” of capital. 


Good Old 86th 


Fewer new federal public laws were enacted by the 
86th Congress during its 1959 and 1960 sessions than 
by the two previous Congresses, according to Com- 
merce Clearing House, national reporting service on 
on tax and business law. Total enactments of 800 
compared with 936 for the 85th Congress and 1,028 
for the 84th Congress. While new laws passed by the 
first session showed an increase, second session enact- 
ments fell below the totals of the two prior Congresses. 

Politically speaking, the 86th performance would 
qualify it as a real “do nothing” Congress. When some 
of the bills that were offered and not enacted are 
recalled, we can prayerfully say, “Let’s have more 
like the 86th.” 


O'HARE FIELD 
INDUSTRIAL, 
OFFICE SITE 


Outstanding 24 acre site 
near O’Hare field. Close to 
all tollways, Northwest free- 
way. Ideal for plant, office, 
warehouse, research center. 
We will build on five acres 
100% 


or more. lease sale 


financing. 


Want to lease, sell, or buy 
industrial or commercial 
property? Or finance con- 
struction? Baird & Warner 
can help you. Phone CEntral 


6-1855. 


BAIRD & WARNER 
REAL ESTATE @ MORTGAGES 
215 .N. Dearborn St., Chicago 1 


18 offices serve all Chicagoland 
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e Functional Ticket Holder — 
Capital Airlines is now providing 
passengers bound for Chicago with 
a functional ticket holder in the 
form of a pocketsize booklet con- 
taining a wide range of useful in- 
formation about the traveler’s des- 
tination. Prepared for Capital by 
the Crofford Publishing Company 
of Chicago, the booklet includes a 
street map of The Loop, a Chicago 
weather forecast for the month, 
“what to pack’ articles for both 
men and women, a listing of major 
hotels, restaurants, department 
stores and special Chicago entertain- 
ment events. An average of more 
than 50,000 persons fly into Chicago 
on Capital each month. Other major 
cities on Capital’s system soon will 
be included in the new plan. 


e The Feminine Banking Touch 
—Women bank employes in the 
United States now outnumber male 
workers two to one, reports the Na- 
tional Association of Bank Women. 
Current score: 360,000 females; 180,- 
000 males. Women now hold 11 
per cent of bank officer positions. 
There are 45 women chairmen, 162 
lady presidents, 688 directors on the 
distaff side and a total of 10,923 
officers who preface their names 
with “Miss” or “Mrs.” The total 
number of women officers and di- 
rectors is now 12,506, up from 11,000 
a year ago. The outlook, the NABW 
concludes, is for more women in 
banking wtih greater opportunities 
for women in supervisory positions 
and as operators. 


e See Stable Building Costs — 
Intense competition between major 
building contractors in the City of 
Chicago and the Metropolitan area 
will keep costs of construction at 
relatively stable levels, despite re- 
cent increases in wages and prices 
of materials, Leonard J. Graff, pres- 
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ident of the Builders’ Association 
of Chicago says. He estimates gen 
eral building costs have risen 2 per 
cent in 1960. The Builders’ Associa 
tion is offering a brochure as the 
first step in furthering understand| 
ing of the role of the general coni 
tractor. 


e Tax Break for Real Estate 
Broader investment in all kinds of 
real estate will be opened up by ne 
income tax advantages, according: 
to Commerce Clearing House in its 
analysis of the new real estate in- 
vestment trusts rules recently ap- 
proved. Beginning in 1961 real es+ 
tate investment trusts will be taxed 
in much the same manner as regu- 
lated investment companies. Thi 
means that persons who pool thei 
resources to invest in real-estate will 
no longer pay income tax twice, 
once at the corporate level and again 
at the shareholder level, the report 
said. Real estate is put on a par! 
with stocks and bonds for federal 
income tax purposes. 


e New Book—Company Giving— 
A large company may get two thou- 
sand or more different requests for' 
contributions. to causes each year, 
according to a new book “Company 
Giving,” by market researcher Leo 
J. Shapiro. The book delves into 
company secrets of dealing with the 
problem and discusses frankly what 
companies do about “pressure” for 
gifts, how much they give—and to 
whom and how companies say “no,” 
whether or not one contribution 
opens the door to more requests, 
and how companies can get the most 
out of what they give. Material was 
gathered in a*study of 500 represent- 
ative Chicago area companies rang- 
ing in size from 4 to 44,000 em- 
ployes. The study was sponsored by 
the Chicago Chapter of the Public 
(Continued on page 53) 
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and purchasing offices. 


As one of the largest printers of national maga- 
zines, catalogs and telephone directories, R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Company has earned a reputation 
for top quality craftsmanship. When it came to 
specifying an air conditioning system for their engi- 
neering and purchasing offices, Donnelley naturally 
chose Gas equipment. 


A 125-ton capacity absorption-type air condi- 
tioner using Gas as the boiler fuel provides comfort- 
able cooling for the entire 4-story building. The unit 
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Gas air conditioning cools 
R. R. Donnelley’s engineering 


Just a push of the button 
is all it takes to start (or 
stop) this completely auto- 
matic 125-ton capacity 
absorption-type Gas air con- 
ditioner at the R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Company 
offices, 2235 South Park 
Way, Chicago. 


operates on the time-tested principle of evaporative 
cooling and uses low-pressure steam as its energy 
source. 


Its simple construction, automatic operation and 
minimum maintenance requirements make the ab- 
sorption air conditioner a practical choice for many 
industrial establishments. With Gas as the boiler 
fuel—on summertime rates—operating costs are cut 
to a minimum. Seasonally idle or excess boiler ca- 
pacity is put on a year ‘round paying basis. 


If you are considering air conditioning for your building, office or plant, 
it will pay you to look into low-cost absorption air conditioning with Gas. 
For more details on this and other types of Gas air conditioning equipment, 
just telephone 431-4000. One of our engineers will be glad to discuss the 
application of Gas to your particular needs. 
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C& N W Revolutionizes Operations 


he commuter is being wooed 


nd new ideas are being tried 


By NANCY FORD 


DRAMATIC chapter in rail- 
roading is being written in the 
Midwest by a bold new man- 

gement that moved into the Chi- 

ago & North Western Railway in 


the Spring of 1956. =e piesa: fe re AEST 
Ww . . 2 Gp e men who have wrought a revolution on the o 
hat is happening on the C & C GN W are Ben W. Heineman, chairman of the 


NW is a complete renovation from board, and Clyde J. Fitzpatrick, president 
top to bottom — the clearing out of 
ut-moded practices and the insti- 
tution of new concepts of operation 
which are nothing short of revolu- 
tionary. Included is a_precedent- 
shattering effort to increase commu- 
fer service with better equipment 
and an intensive promotional cam- 
paign. In an era when many roads 
seek either to abandon or cut back 
scheduled suburban runs or ask for 
subsidy in order to maintain any 
kind of commuter service, the C & 
NW is going all out to make the 
service not only self-sustaining, but , : 
| profit-making ... all in the face of 
direct competition from brand-new 
super highways on all three of its 
commuter divisions. 

The future of the North Western, 
twhose 9400-mile network threads 
nine states west of Lake Michigan 
}and South of Lake Superior, looked 
glum indeed as 1956 opened. ‘There 
|/had been a time when the road’s 
securities were considered “blue 
chips” even for widows and orphans. 
Around the turn of the century its 


stock paid handsome dividends. earn all of its fixed and contingent 
Only once in its history had the bond interest. In 1955, its slender 
proud North Western been in bank- $2.3 million profit was applied to, 
ruptcy — that was in the depression — but didn’t cover, 1954 accumula- 
thirties. tions. The road hadn't paid a full 
But now, despite the fact the road preferred dividend, or any common 
was grossing some $230 million an- dividend, since 1950. 
nually, it was running axle-deep in North Western’s roadbed was 
red ink. In 1954 it had failed to rough —it needed new ballast, ties, 


\Clean, comfortable double-decker push- 
{pull trains are wooing suburbanites away 
lfrom the highways for the daily trek to 
ithe city where they work 


Roadbeds are undergoing complete overhaul. Above workmen use machine to remove 
old ties and install new ones 
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The gay nineties ‘‘depot’’ at Geneva (right) has been demolished and re- 
placed with the clean, modern waiting room in the foreground. Station 
modernization is taking place all along the suburban routes 


The Chicago and Northwestern has purchased its own quarry to supply 
ballast for the roadbeds of its divisions 


Consolidating locomotive an 


d freight i ent 
14 outside track repair sho enrsrar repair, at Clinton, lowa, eliminated 


Ps, cut costs, increased efficiency 
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and rail. Equipment was worn Ou 
or in bad repair. Although it owner 
over 700 diesel locomotives, som} 
300 old steamers still puffed around 
the property. Service had slippea 
shippers and passengers complainee 
—commuters were especially bitte 
about ancient, poorly lighted cay 
that were oven-hot in Summer, fre 
quently under-heated in Winter. O14 
the railroad morale was low. U! 
and down the line, employes talke¢ 
hopefully of a  much-publicizee 
study of a merger with the Milwau 
kee Road. 

The fact was, the road was agai 
chugging towards bankruptcy. Cash 
was dropping at a rate of $3 million» 
a month. By the end of 1956, th 
road probably couldn’t have met it 
payroll. 

What was more, railroad circle 
generally held the opinion that no 
much could be done with the Nortk 
Western. They spoke disparagingl| 
of its “built-in” weaknesses — “it 
short average haul, high terminas 
expenses, susceptibility to truck com 
petition, poor service territory, heav; 
burden of branch lines,” and so on 


New Management 


This was the grim situation tha) 
faced the new management on Apri 
1, 1956. Ben W. Heineman, a laws 
yer-businessman, became chairmar 
of the board. He, with several in 
vestor groups, owned some $15 mil 
lion of the company’s securities, in! 
cluding 30 percent of its stock. Clyd¢ 
J. Fitzpatrick, from a family of rail 
roaders, was imported from the Illi 
nois Central, where he was operating 
vice president, and made president! 

Merger talks with the Milwaukeé 
were broken off. Said Ben Heine 
man: “We intend to build Nortl 
Western into an independent profit 
maker.” He and Fitzpatrick ther 
opened the throttle and drove head 
on into the many problems of th 
North Western. ‘Their activitie 
have made headlines ever since. 


Within weeks after he arrived or 
the property, Mr. Fitzpatrick hac 
completely dieselized the property 
without buying a single locomotive 
This “overnight” achievement cam 
through a change in shop practice: 
(many locomotives were idle whethe 
they needed repairs or not) and re 
scheduling of power for better utili 
zation. Some diesels arrived in Chi 

(Continued on page 28) 
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“rior to session of garnishment court, Dorothy Lascoe makes last minute preparations for a hearing 


What To Do About Garnishments 


Inland Steel Company’s unique wage attachment policing system 


protects 22,000 employes against unscrupulous claims practices 


By LOREN M. SMITH 


Assistant Director, Governmental Affairs Division, 


REDIT practices in métropoli- 

tan Chicago have received un- 

precedented attention since 
last February 5th when William 
(Rodriguez, a 23-year-old Puerto Ric- 
an living on the city’s southwest 
side, committed suicide because he 
had gone deeply into debt and had 
become “‘despondent over pressures 
from creditors.” 
| Time payments and the unscru- 
pulous practices of ‘business 
sharpies who talked him into buying 
things he did not need or which were 
worthless pieces of junk were the 


| eae of William Rodriguez. 
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Ignorant of credit pitfalls, the father 
of four had gone way over his head 
into debt to buy what he considered 
the “good things” for his family. 
But his $60-a-week salary could only 
be stretched so far. Threatened with 
garnishment of his wages for the 
fourth time, he despaired of ever 
becoming solvent and took rat poi- 
son as the only way out. 

The Rodriguez case, apart from 
its tragic end, is not unusual. Thou- 
sands of people in the Chicago area 
have succumbed to the same cruel 
practices of disreputable firms, which 
are not in business to make a legiti- 
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mate profit on the items they sell, 
but to make an illegitimate profit 
on the garnishment racket. 
Usually, this is the situation: Mer- 
chandise is sold on installment cred- 
it (some firms even refuse to sell 
merchandise for cash). As soon as 
the buyer defaults on a payment a 
garnishment action is begun against 
his employer for wages or other com- 
pensation owed the buyer. The buy- 
er often pays the original debt sev- 
eral times because the creditor, or 
his attorney in many instances, adds 
improper court costs to the debt or 
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illegally increases it in other ways. 
Often payments secured through 
garnishment or wage assignment are 
not credited against the debt. Oc- 
casionally, the full amount of the 
debt is collected from both the mak- 
er and co-signer of a note. 

Here are some illustrations of the 
hardships caused employes by abuse 
of the garnishment law. 

An employe agreed to pay $446 
in installments for household fur- 
nishings. After two years of pay- 
ments, he still owed $254, and 
when he defaulted on a payment, 
his wages were garnisheed. During 
the next two years, 12 other garnish- 
ment actions were brought against 
him. At the end of two years his 
debt should have been paid in full. 
Instead, the creditor maintained 
that the $254 he had paid only coy- 


In Room 902 of Munici 
her daily check of min 
on garnishment cases 
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ered court costs and that he still 
owed $254. 

Another employe returned a used 
car a few hours after he bought it 
because it was completely defective. 
Nevertheless, he was forced to pay 
for the car in full. 

In still another case, where the 
employe owed $160, the creditor ob- 
tained $5 on each garnishment but 
hit the employe with $6 in court cost 
charges. ‘Thus each time he paid, 
this employe increased his indebted- 
ness by $l. 

Most employers, finding them- 
selves in the unpleasant position of 
innocent stakeholder between their 
employes and creditors of the em- 
ployes, are annoyed by garnishment 
proceedings or a suit In a wage as- 
signment. Many firms, when the 
wages of an employe are garnisheed, 


pal Court of Chicago, Dorothy Lascoe makes 
utes of morning court session as she works 
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respond °to the summons from the 
court by answering, “Not employed 
here,” and then, immediately dis- 
charge the employe because they do 
not wish to get involved in the pro- 
ceeding. Most employers, who do 
not fire the employe, process a gar- 
nishment automatically without. 
questioning the creditor’s claim or 
the validity of his action. Simply, , 
they fail to recognize their legal ob- 
ligation to protect the rights of their 
employes. | 

New Approach Adopted 

Some years ago, one major em- | 
ployer in the Chicago area adopted 
a new approach to wage attachment. 
Realizing that employes can be vic 
t‘mized quite innocently by a few dis- 
reputable businessmen and _attor- 
neys, Inland Steel Company now 
protects its 22,000 employes against 
overpayment of debts through a 
unique garnishment policing  sys- | 
tem. “The Inland System,” as it has 
come to be called, was developed by 
Mrs. Dorothy Lascoe, Inland’s gar- 
nishment administrator during the 
four years she has processed wage 
assignments, garnishments and tax 
levy and employe bankruptcy cases. 

As in most large companies wage 
attachment exists on a.widespread 
scale at Inland. Every year there are | 
3,000 Illinois garnishment actions 
and 3,500 Indiana supplemental pro- 
ceedings (essentially the same as gar- 
nishment actions) entered against 
Inland employes. At the Indiana 
Harbor Works, a total of 40,000 
payroll deductions, or an average of 
two per employe are made from em- 
ployes’ wages every year to satisfy 
the demands of creditors. These de- 
ductions amount to the whopping 
annual sum of $600,000. Further- 
more, approximately 250 bankrupt- 
cies will be recorded this year among 
Inland employes in the greater Chi- 
cago area, and the number is grow- 
ing every year. 

Heart of the Inland policing sys- 
tem is a pair of small file drawers 
which Dorothy Lascoe keeps in her 
desk. These files contain hundreds 
of index cards, each representing a 
case history of a garnishment action 
currently pending against an Inland 
employe in the greater Chicago 
area. Each card lists the amount 
originally owed by the employe, 
plus the payments he has made since 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Six Sources of PR Problems 


Mistaken concepts of Public Relations often 


AN the businessman diagnose 
g his own public relations prob- 

lem? How much of an expert 
does he have to be? How far should 
he go in analyzing a problem and 
proposing a solution? These are 
questions that more and more top 
executives are asking themselves as 
vublic relations becomes increasing- 
lv accepted as a management func- 
tion and tool. ‘The answers are not 
easy to come by. Consider this ex- 
ample: 

Not long ago, a middle-sized but 
well-known corporation underwent a 
complete change. It changed its pres- 
ident, its distribution, its product, 
and even changed its name. During 
all of this, someone suggested that 
the president start a public relations 
program to let people inside and 
outside the company know what was 
going on. 

“No, no, there’s just no time for 
that,” the president said. “We're in 
the midst of revamping our whole 
manufacturing process, the union is 
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lead to serious 


difficulties 


for business 


By MORRIS B. ROTMAN 


President, Harshe-Rotman, Inc. 


threatening to strike for higher 
wages, I’ve got to get rid of half-a- 
dozen old-time executives who are 
deadwood, and the _ stockholders’ 
meeting is coming up. Let’s not get 
into public relations until these 
other problems are out of the way.” 


Recognize Pitfalls 


Contrived? No. The case just cit- 
ed is an actual, albeit extreme, ex- 
ample of an executive who is up 
to his ears in public relations prob- 
lems and doesn’t know it. Fortu- 
nately, the executive who is complete- 
ly oblivious to the existence of 
public relations is rare. Most busi- 
nessmen, on the contrary, are 
vaguely aware of how public rela- 
tions affects and is caused by what 
they do. The problem for them is 


to recognize public relations pitfalls 
in time to avoid a serious misstep, 


_and to prevent public relations 


problems wherever possible. 
Cultivating the right attitude to- 
ward public relations is the first 
step in rooting out public relations 
problems. ‘This is basically a nega- 
tive step, for in carrying it out, 
the executive must usually dispel 
erroneous notions that he may have 
harbored. 
One of these notions is that pub- 
lic relations is a technique. I have 
heard businessmen say: “I can’t be 
bothered with public relations. It’s 
all technique, and I'll leave that to 
the technicians. ‘There are more im- 
portant problems to consider. P’m 
much too busy to bother with the 
dos and don’ts of dealing with the 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Model of new 22-story office building to be erected on southeast corner of 
Jackson and Wabash by Continental-National Group of insurance companies. 
In background at left is present Continental Companies’ Building at the cor- 
ner of Jackson and Michigan. Combined buildings will be known as ‘’Con- 
tinental Center’ 


Business 


This one-inch thick cable designed and de- 
veloped by U. S. Steel’s American Steel and 
Wire Division is about to make a cold jour- } 
ney to the center of the earth. Cable is - 
being used by U. S. Army Corps of Engineers 
in penetrating Greenland’s icecap to a depth 
of 10,000 feet. Measurement and studies 
will be made for several years to determine 
structure and chemical composition of icecap | 


Leonard Shore (right), president of Wil- 
son Freight Forwarding Company, Cin- 
cinnati has purchased Interstate Dispatch, 
Incorporated. Mel Holt (left), of Inter- 
state, and Shore jointly announced the 
purchase for the sum of $1.5 million. 
Wilson Freight currently does business of 
approximately $20 million annually. In- 
terstate will add another $6 million to 
the business, according to Shore. Inter- 
state will function as an independently 
operated affiliate of Wilson. Where both 
companies have terminals in the same 
cities, facilities will be shared 
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Highlights 


udson B. Branch (left), president of the 
wilstate Insurance Companies, accepts a 
aque honoring him as Marketing Man of 
he Year. David Hardin, president of AMA‘s 
thicago Chapter, makes award presentation 


\t State Street Council luncheon wel- 
oming Weiboldt Stores, Inc. to State 
treet, Elmer T. Stevens (left), chairman 
the board of Chas. A. Stevens & Co. 
nd ‘‘dean of State Street’ was master of 
eremonies. Stevens presented C. Virgil 
Aartin, president of the Council and 
‘resident of Carson Pirie Scott & Co. 
center) as official spokesman for the 
treet. Wieboldt board chairman Werner 
\. Wieboldt (right) responded for the 
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Six million dollar Essex Inn at Michigan and 8th street will open early in 
1961. Its 14 stories will make it tallest and its 325 rooms the largest motel 
in Chicago. Complete with swimming pool and parking on four floors, 
Essex Inn joins affiliates, Avenue Motel and Ascot Inn, in veritable motel 
monopoly on Boul Mich. A. Epstein & Sons, Inc., engineers, architects 
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New Raytheon tube with stubbly-bearded 
face can print high quality pictures trans- 
mitted over telephone, telegraph or radio 
circuits. Engineer Louis T. Jansen holds 
tube which can print three news pictures in 
one second. Photographic receiving ma- 
chines presently used by news services re- 
quire about seven minutes to print one 
picture 


New and enlarged quarters for the First National Bank of 
Chicago's Installment Credit Department at 65 West Madi- 
son mark another step in program to provide easier and completed at 2621 W. 15th Place. 
faster banking service by utilizing over 18,000 square feet 
of space in former Chicagoan Hotel. Bank entered small 
loan field in 1952 with 20 employes. Department now has 


57 people. 
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Highlights ome 
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In recognition of 54 years of service, John C. Hanna (left), president of 
Hanna Engineering Works, Chicago, receives plaque from Ted Burgess,; 
executive vice president of the company. Employes presented plaque ati 
annual sales meeting attended by company sales representatives from all 
sections of U. S. and Canada 
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New general offices of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, lie 
warehousing subsidiary of Inland Steel Company, recent! 
Location is adjacent ti 
Ryerson’s Chicago plant, oldest and largest unit in com 
pany’s nation-wide group of 20 steel service centers. Skid 
more, Owings and Merrill, architects; Sumner Sollitt Com 
pany, general contractor 
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Model of Midtown Plaza, renewal project in heart of Rochester, N. Y., designed by Victor Gruen Associates 


Urban Planning For The 1960's 


City of tomorrow visualized as pattern of 


HOUGHTFUL people have 

raised the question at various 

times whether planning is pos- 
sible in a democratic society. I believe 
that good planning is possible only 
in a democratic society. The pur- 
pose of democratic planning is the 
enrichment of human life, and the 
creation of equal environmental op- 
portunities for all. Democratic plan- 
ning is directed toward the achieve- 
ment of a physical and sociological 
framework within which the greatest 
variety of individual expressions be- 
comes possible. It aims for the pres- 
ervation of our natural resources 
and natural beauty. It strives for 
fullest utilization of technological 
progress. 

Democratic planning has as its 
aim the creation of law and order 
in the highest sense within the hu- 
man environment, parallel to the 
manner in which our civil legisla- 
tion has as its aim the creation of 
order in judicial relationships 
among all citizens. Democratic plan- 
ning does not attempt to fit human 
beings and human functions into 
preconceived shapes but, on the con- 
trary, creates shapes and patterns to 
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urban cells providing for various functions 


By VICTOR GRUEN 


Architect, A.I.A., Victor Gruen Associates 


harmonize with our desired way of 
life. 

Planning, in order to be effective, 
must, like any effective human ac- 
tion, have a goal. It must have be- 
fore it an image of what it wants to 
achieve, even if the fulfillment of 
that image may seem far removed 


time-wise, or never completely at- 
tainable. Without such an image, 
without a lodestar, the human en- 
ergies and the enthusiasm necessary 
to bring us at least close to the 
ideal will never be generated. 
What could this image of the city 
or metropolis of the future be like? 


Gruen’s plan for Fresno, California provides park-like center 


Let’s try to visualize the city of to- 
morrow. It is a place where millions 
can live and work and rest, each in 
his own fashion; a place in which 
each has a choice between solitude, 
companionship with a few, or socia- 
bility with many; a place which al- 
lows us to fulfill our needs in child- 
hood, youth, maturity, old age, in 
sickness and in health, in varying 
moods, in all the seasons, at any 
time of day or night. It is most of all 
a place of variety and diversity. It 
offers opportunity for the. exercise 
of the body and of the mind. The 
city of the future is one where every- 
one has a free choice as to the type 
of surroundings in which he wishes 
to live, independent of color, race, 
creed, nationality or economic for- 
tunes. This choice can be made on 
the basis of personal likes, or one’s 
age and occupation, the number 
and age of one’s children; one might 


choose between living in outlying 
communities or nearer to the heart 
of the city or right in the active core 
area itself. 

The city of tomorrow is a place 
in which all backstage functions 
run smoothly and noiselessly, out of 
sight and hearing, in which not only 
wires and cables, water and sewage 
lines, railroads and rapid transit, 
but all forms of vehicular traffic are 
removed from consciousness. In the 
city of tomorrow one will be able 
to get comfortably and quickly from 
home to work or to school or to 
places of cultural and spiritual en- 
richment. 

What could the organizational 
pattern be? I will ask you to visu- 
alize a cellular pattern similar to 
that which we see in chemistry or 
in the science of the atom. It is the 
same pattern utilized by nature in 
every one of her manifestations, 


Civic Center Area, Green Bay, Wisconsin 


in 1975 as envisioned in redevelopment plan by Gru 
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(above) and Main Street Mall (below) 


en 
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from simple cellular beings to the — 


planetary system. The urban pat- 
tern too will consist of urban cells 
and aimfully juxtaposed constella- 
tions of such cells of different sizes 


and different shapes. 


Each urban cell formation will © 
include provision for various func- 


tions, from living quarters to places | 


of work, achieving, depending on 


the size of each cell, self sustaining — 


completeness. Groupings of cells will 


form clusters; groupings of clusters, 


constellations; and many such con- 
stellations, the galaxy of the metro- 
politan area. The life of the metro- 
politan galaxy revolves around a 
powerful solar body, the urban core 
area. Each member of this cellular 
system will be defined in shape and 
size. The metropolis grows by the 
addition of new cell and. cluster 
formations until communication 
lines become so extended that the 
centripetal force of the solar body, 
the urban core, becomes ineffective. 
At that time, new solar systems of 
urban clusterizations will be born. 


Open Spaces 


If you have this pattern of defined 
cellular elements meaningfully ar- 
ranged clearly before your inner eye, 
you will be aware of the existence 
of spaces between cells, clusters of 
cells, and constellations of clusters. 
These spaces are of varying widths. 
Within them will lie forests and 
meadows, lakes and rivers, orchards 
and agricultural land. Within these 
open spaces will be placed, shielded 
by landscaping, the communication 
lines of the future. 


Rapid transit carriers for urban 
intercommunication and others for 
nationwide communication may 
glide swiftly and soundlessly on air 
cushions. Highways may carry elec- 
tronically operated private and pub- 
lic vehicles. All these communica- 
tion lines will have branches ap- 
proaching the various urban cells 
and surrounding them in a ring-like 
fashion. Terminal facilities and ve- 
hicle storage spaces will be placed 
directly adjoining these loop roads 
along the periphery of cells and 


clusters. In the central core, transss 


portation lines will dip under- 
ground, bring people to station stops 
located at many points of the core 
area. Goods will be moved in and 
out of the central city by moving 


(Continued on page 44) 
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An air lines baggage room (or any building with steady 
in-and-out traffic) presents a real heating problem. 

Continental Air Lines solved it simply and inexpen- 
sively with infrared heating lamps. 

Installed on the ceiling of Continental’s new baggage 
room, these lamps beam down radiant electric heat that 
warms passengers and personnel instantly. Cold air 
rushing in through swinging doors doesn’t cause chills 
or discomfort in the least. 

Infrared heating eliminates bulky furnace, blowers, 


traffic instant 


Look what's up 
at Continental 
Air Lines 


y! 


Baggage room, Continental Air Lines, O’Hare Field 


ducts and pipes, saves valuable floor space, cuts con- 
struction costs, too. 

“‘We’re so pleased with infrared heating,’’ reports 
Mr. Frank W. Dakan, Facilities Engineer, Continental 
Air Lines, “‘that we plan to install it in our new mainte- 
nance building at O’Hare Field.” 

For information on infrared heating and its applica- 
tion in plants, showrooms, warehouses, garages, service 
stations, etc., call your Commonwealth Edison or Public 
Service representative. 


? 


J Commonwealth Edison 
Public Service Company 


Rail Operations 
(Continued from page 18) 


cago for suburban service from far 
corners of the railroad — one came 
all the way from Lander, Wyoming. 

he olds ithe-ake t (less were 
scrapped. Coal and water stations 


and steam repair facilities were 
scrapped at immensé€ operating sav- 
ings. By using the more efficient 
diesels in branch line work, the new 
management discovered that many 
unprofitable lines could make 
money, or at least break even, and 
make solid contributions to freight 


revenues as feeder lines. Millions off 
dollars in cash were realized from4 
the sale of salvage materials fro 
the discontinuance of steam locomo+j} 
tive facilities, and from old rail and] 
equipment found all over the rail-j 
road. | 

In disposing of old facilities, off 


Trends 


(Continued from page 10) 


Aug. 1960 July 1960 June 1960 Aug. 1959 
EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS: 
ota lielia bor sboxrce) 5000) = amen ees 3,007.7 3,019.4 3,032.7 3,022.1 
=Employed= (000); = eee 2,853.6 2,860.5 2,895.9 2,866.5 
—Non Agric. Wage & Salary (000)... 2,549.8 2 bbb 2,686.0 2,490.1 
—Manufacturing (000) —___ 937.7 941.5 964.4 904.7 
Durable, (000) 604.3 610.3 631.3 574.1 
—Non Durable (000) —__- 333.4 351.2 3521 330.6 
—Non-Manufacturing (000) —— 1,612.1 1,613.9 1,621.6 1,585.4 
—Unemployed (000) — 154.1 158.9 136.8 155.6 
Insured Unemployment Cook and 
Dubase Counties: (000) ase ene 44,144 45,367 42,308 36,560 
Families on Relief (Cook County) 33,733 33,306 35,369 40,345 
Weekly Earnings in Mfg. (6 Ill. Counties)  N.A. $ 99.03 $ 99.90 $ 98.54 
Weekly Hours in Mfg. (6 Ill. Counties). N.A. 39.9 40.2 41.0 
CONSTRUCTION AND REAL ESTATE: 
All Building Permits—Chicago_ 2,472 2,296 2,768 3,077 
ge OSE (O00) ee ee ee Fare $ 20,796 $ 32,333 $ 25,564 $ 39,112 
Dwelling Units Auth. by Bldg. Permits... 3,435 3,673 3,628 3,598 
(Bell Savings & Loan Assn.) (No. of) 
SO es hana il ye iW) Tits eee ee ee 2,453 2,643 2,831 2,847 
= Nyepitinneinig AUIS =. 982 1,030 797 vou 
Construction Contracts Awarded 
—All Contracts (000) — $160,516 $128,809 $167,277 $157,107 
—Non-Residential Contracts (000). $ 67,814 $ 60,358 $ 55,267 $ 55,130 
—Commercial Contracts ee $ 33,051 $ 15,236 $ 27,464 $ 13,116 
Vacarit Industrial Bldg. (1954-55 =100)__ 96.4 96.8 o3°9 89.6 
Idle Electric Meters (% of all Meters)*__ Pallet 2.09 2.03 ESS 
Industrial Plant Investment (000) .....$ 15,574 $ 50,239 $ 15,161 $ 12,142 
Construction Cost Index (1913=100)__ 659 659 661 655 
Structures Demolished—City of Chgo.. 515 176 472 651 
Real Estate Transfers—Cook County. 7,807 6,268 6,201 6,891 
—Stated Consideration (000)... $ 5,818 $ 3,581 $ 3,788 $ 3,850 
FINANCE: 
es Member Banks in Chicago 
—Demand Deposits (000,000) ______ $4,132 $ 4,168 $ 4,098 $ 4,236 
—Time Deposits (000,000) $ 1937 $ 1,895 $ 1,850 
—Loans Outstanding (000,000) $ 4,710 $ 94,752 $ 4,216 
—Com. & Industrial Loans (000,000)__$ 2,845 $ 2,802 $ 2,858 $ 2:53] 
Bank Debits—Daily Average (000). $766,456 $753,379 $805,338 $693,696 
Chicago Bank Clearings (000,000)..._$ 6,078 $ 5,300 $i 5590 $ 5,583 
eee Sav. & Loan Assoc. Cook County : : 
—Savings Receipts (000,000)... $ 131.4 109: 
See aoe TRG EAO a $ 115.8 ; 1775 ; 003 ; OL? 
—Mortgage Loans Orig. 500.0) sees 98. : 
Business ‘Slingers : ! : pe ae he ene 
NOM Of MPallUTes mete See 25 21 
Fallunes 2 So ee Bet 39 25 
—Total Liabilities (000) $ 1,138 5 
we eee Exchange Transactions: Toots ree me yas 
—No., of Shares Traded (000)... 2,836 
—Market Value (000)... $105,108. peg. 6sso Guissgch, Rae ae 
TRANSPORTATION: 
Carloads of Rev. Frt. Originated 107,854 9 
! - Originated , 9,048 3,45 
_ Express Shipments: Rail, No. of 683,936 DLO Le 644.005 651.874 
ee dit AICS NO OL tases 86,122 75,959 86,875 84.840 
(owaso0 ca. . Pipe Line : 
\ A : 4u. UG) ies CON ee een 9 58 
een Sk ae by Common Carrier pi ae reat Bee? 
intercity Trucks—(Jan. 1958—100)____ 
Air Passengers: Arrivals “Seats ida be ss ) tee 545 ee 518 112.81 s 122.2 119.7 
i Departures rd Ne 559.089 vance 345,940 561,772 
“aw poe Authority Passengers: Sa AG ee sag Sites 
—surtace Division (000). » 
—Rapid Transit es (000). ai eee 35,397 33,837 
Air Mail Originated (000 Pounds 4201 37590 3386 ons 
arge tial Frei ea le a 2 2 ? 2,764 
ge Line Freight Orig. (sh. ons) sas 240,157 240,766 244,309 155,100 


T=Total of 8 months. Tx—Total of 7 
hs. Tx= months. 
nary. NA=Not Available. *Indicates qesidential 
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A=Average of 8 Months. Ax =Avera 
ths. Ax= ge of 7 months. LM=L = imi- 
vacancy rate. r=Revised. **Steel Strike July 15 to Nov. 7, 1959. pa 


8/60 vs. 8/59 % Changet 
% Change 1960 from 19594 
— 0.5 A 3,003.2 — 0.8 
— 0.5 A 2,860.2 4+ 04 4 
4 24 A. 2,572.4 4+ 
+ 3.6 A 965.0 06m) 
4 88 A 633.9 ~ 41a 
+ 08 A 331.0 — 040) 
hee, A 1,595.0 + 108 
— 1.0 A 142.3 —20.9 
+20.7 A 46,844 —14.9 
—16.4 A 35,501 — 6.7 
N.A. Ax 99.34 =e 
N.A. Ax 40.1 — 12 
—13.2 Gh 17,548 —10.7 
—46.8 T $250,207 -+-28.9 
— 45 TE 28,649 —20.2 
—13.8 at 18,802 —29'8 
+30.8 ah 9,847 eee 
1 2y T $1,052,193 13 
+23.0 T$ 428,658 132.5 
+152.0 T$ 167,395 +67.3 
Sec A Oot, — 08 
Seno A 197 » 28 
es T $179,115 —14.9 
+ 0.6 A 656 se 2 
—20.9 ae 1,906 —10.1 
13-3 T 44,683 —12.0 
+51.1 T $ 28,806 ee | 
eS A $ 4,176 N.A. 
+54 A $ 1,894 N.A. 
412.4 A $ 4,622 N.A. 
+124 A $ 2,759 N.A. 
pe A $759,064 =) Feu 
a 89 T $ 44,327 ews 
14.4 T .$ 1,169.9 a] ie 
SG) TL 3 = = 9085: SEN (0) 
— 41 L$) 9360855 — 24 
0.0 Tt 231 aL 316 
+33.6 T $ 13,693 — 92 
22.7 ae 21,297 — 9.3 
+ 8.2 T $847,498 —11.9 
+27.8 T 906,402 Om 
+ 4.9 Up op eiisiaets) ae! 
Seo T 674,451 + 40 
+ 3.2 Te! 275,258 +168 
+ 3.3 A 122.6 +\L7e 
as) T 3,933,401 1. 216) 
— 20 « T 3,986,168 + 2.6 
Se Or/ Des 282296 — 18 
+ 6.6 : 75,083 +04 
+52.0 ae 27,881 +102.4 
154.8 T 2,105,586 + 2.3 
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course, substantial deferred mainte- 
nance was eliminated — “you don’t 
Hive to paint a building you can 
tear down or repair a track you can 
Tip out.” 
__A large number of wayside shan- 
ties—and millions of dollars in 
watchmen’s wages — were eliminated 
by the installation of mechanical 
grade crossing devices. Bridges got 
new paint, new track maintenance 
machinery appeared on the proper- 
[ties to get the railroad “out of the 
pick and shovel class.” North West- 
ern also bought “a small mountain” 
of hard pink quartzite along its 
imain line in Wisconsin — enough to 
‘insure an economical supply of good 
‘ballast for the foreseeable future.” 
An early step in reorganization of 
‘operations was decentralization of 
authority. “We gave operating re- 
sponsibility back to the division su- 
perintendent where it belongs,” says 
Mr. Fitzpatrick. To get these men 
around their territory faster, each is 
equipped with a station-wagon with 
two sets of wheels — one of flanged 
steel to run on the rails, the other — 
with conventional rubber tries — to 
run over highways. 


Electronic Machines 


In contrast to this decentraliza- 
tion, C&NW pulled most of its ac- 
counting procedures into Chicago, 
including those of the “Omaha,” a 
subsidiary separately operated until 
the new management won ICC per- 
mission to lease and operate it at 
handsome annual savings. Electronic 
business machines hum to strains of 
light music in new air-conditioned 
quarters at Ravenswood Station. A 
new system of “responsibility” ac- 
counting was introduced—every off- 
cer and supervisor knows exactly 
what his controllable costs are. A 
modern “integrated data processing 
system” called “Car-Fax” was in- 
stalled. ‘“This,’ declares Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, “is a system of train and car 
control that is second to none in the 
industry,” At the same time, North 
Western’s management gets a train- 
load of up-to-the-minute statistical 
tools for better accounting, cost con- 
trols; and management planning. 
The sales department has informa- 
tion about its customers and its sales 
efforts that it never had before — 
much of it on a daily basis. 

“Car-Fax” information begins to 
flow the minute a freight car arrives 
from another railroad or a shipper’s 
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Insuring private nuclear enterprises 
requires advanced techniques 


Theory becomes fact as scientists harness the atom to produce 
electrical energy and nuclear power plants are born. Engineering 
feats such as these, involving unprecedented problems, put 

a premium on creative application of insurance. 

The insurance technicians and engineers of Marsh & McLennan, 
including specialists in the atomic field, are constantly 
developing protection for clients engaged in all types of 
projects, many of which are unusual and difficult. 

It is our job to help our clients safeguard their investments, 
maintain continuity of operation 
and minimize insurance costs, regardless 

wherever a 
of the nature of their business. client's interest 

We would welcome the opportunity to is at stake 
discuss your company’s use of our LEDS ! 
services which extend beyond the A/_ X [SNA 
traditional services of an insurance broker = 
or agent and are available world-wide. 


On the job 
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MArsuHu & McLENNAN 


IAC CLOOR PLO UR Aw Ee. 


Insurance Brokers 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES « AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
231 South La Salle Street . Chicago 
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Only Commerce gives you 
deeper penetration of 
Chicago Area Executives 


Read by .. . written by . . . published 
by Chicago’s top executives, Commerce 
Magazine enjoys top level readership in 
all types of companies, 41.7% industrial, 
36.3% commercial, 7.2% financial, 14.8% 
others. This well balanced horizontal 
coverage offers the perfect complement to 
trade paper advertising. 


With a paid circulation of 10,840, plus 
2,700 controlled and 1.5 pass-along readers, 
Commerce gives you an impressive 33,922 
readers to provide the depth of penetra- 
tion so vital to sustained advertising effec- 
tiveness. 


With national business publications offer- 
ing only 2% to 6% of their circulation in 
the Chicago area, national advertisers can 
get the additional impact necessary in 
this exploding market by using Commerce 
regularly. 


Write for your copy 
of the new bro- 
chure for facts and 
figures on the 
Metropolitan Chi- 
cago Market and 
Commerce Maga- 
zine. 


JOMMEeNE 


CHICAGOLAND VOICE OF BUSINESS 
30 West Monroe St. Chicago 3, Ill. 


33,922 


READERS 
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siding. At 70 highly mechanized 
points “transceivers trap virtually 
100 percent of North Western s tral- 
fic. Three cards are punched for 
each car. The operating department 
gets an advance consist so it can 
plan and speed up switching at yards 
en route. The sales department 
knows immediately where every 
shipper’s car is. The accounting de- 
partment has day-to-day revenue In- 
formation. 

Similarly, a new inventory con- 
trol system was introduced, pat- 
terned after practices used in out- 
side industries. C&NW’s large stores 
of materials and supplies was sub- 
stantially reduced as a result and 
millions of dollars in cash freed for 
other purposes. 

On another front, Mr. Fitzpatrick 
and Mr. Heineman moved with their 
customary speed to improve and con- 
solidate yard and shop improve- 
ments. At Proviso, on Chicago's 
northwest side, a sign bragged of 
“The world’s largest freight yard.” 
The sign was ordered down — “we're 
not interested in the biggest — just 
the most efficient.” At this system 
hub, three of nine yards were closed, 
and 74 acres made available for fu- 
ture industrial development. A sec- 
ond “lead” was built into the classi- 
fication hump, increasing the yard’s 
capacity from 3000 to 4000 cars 
daily. Similar consolidations have 
been effected at other points. 

Major locomotive repairs were 
centered at Chicago, and freight car 
repairs at Clinton, Iowa. For years, 
North Western’s freight cars got ma- 
jor repairs at 14 different points, all 
on outside tracks. Men were exposed 
to weather and materials and sup- 
plies were scattered all over the sys- 
tem. In the modern shop at Clinton, 
employing the latest in materials 
handling and production line meth- 
ods, 7000 cars a year can get heavy 
repairs, and 1000 new ones can be 
built. A force of 500 men turns out 
the production of 1200 at 14 loca- 
tions. 


Compact Diesel Shop 


In an auxiliary wheel shop, 28 
men can process annually 40,000 
pairs of new and serviceable wheels, 
and their axles. A compact diesel 
shop for light repairs was built at 
Clinton for less than it would cost 
to make up deferred maintenance 
on an old steam roundhouse there. 

Once its operating performance 


began to pick up (“hot-shot” meaty 
trains from Lowa packing points fre} 
quently roll into Chicago ahead olf} 
schedule), the new managementy 
turned its attention to iIncreasings 
business. It is dedicated to the prin4 
ciple that railroads are volume cary 
riers and must gear operations and 
their pricing accordingly. C&NWi# 
dropped free pickup and deliveryy 
service begun in 1936 to protect a 
enlarge LCL traffic which continued 
to decline. (In 1956, PU&D expense; 
was $1.5 million, although LCL wasg 
contributing less than one percenti 
of tonnage but 55 percent of way-# 
bills.” 


Piggyback Services 


C&NW has, however, establishedl 
profitable piggyback services, hauls 
the trailers of common carrier truck- 
ers as well as rail-billed business. | 
C&NW published quantity rates on} 
coal (example, $2.90 a ton against 
$3.45 for 20-car shipments or more: 
from Middle Grove, Ill. to a single’ 
destination.) It intends to make* 
more quantity and trainload rates; 
in an attempt to level the seasonal. 
pattern of trafic and earnings. Rates | 
on various grains were slashed to 
stop erosion of this traffic by trucks. | 

C&NW, which serves a long list 
of Great Lakes ports, looks upon the 
St. Lawrence Seaway as the opening | 
of a “fourth seacoast” as well as new. 
traffic opportunities. The road built 
the only rail line into Navy Pier at 
Chicago, and was a leader in estab- 
lishing grain export rates at lake 
ports. “We've equalized rates with _ 
the Gulf ports to be competitive,” 
declares Mr. Fitzpatrick, “and we 
intend to keep them equalized.” 

Recently, in a move to strengthen 
Gogebic Range mines from growing 
foreign competition, the road pro- 
posed to cut ore rates from $4.55 a 
gross ton to $4 from the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan to steel mills 
at Granite City, Ill. 

On the passenger side of their busi- 
ness, the new management is char- 
acteristically unorthodox. Messrs. 
Heineman and Fitzpatrick say blunt- 
ly they fear for the future of inter- 
city passenger business by rail. Com- 
ments Ben. Heineman: “I suspect 
that for the long pull, even if we 
gave tickets away, we wouldn’t be 
able to fill trains. However, we in- 
tend to give the best service possible 
wherever there’s a demand for it, 
and we're experimenting with in- 
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entive fares to stimulate business.” 

To rid itself of unprofitable trains 
in Wisconsin, C&KNW took a new — 
und successful — approach in deal- 
ing with regulatory authorities. In- 
stead of trying to take trains off one 
at a time, which would have re- 
quired years of time which North 
Western couldn't afford, the railroad 
ackaged its request for permission 
to revamp its extensive operations 
in Wisconsin. 

Driving home the point that 
North Western’s freight service was 
ssential to the state, and that the 
woad’s 1956 loss from passenger serv- 
ice in Wisconsin would approximate 
$10 million, C&NW asked for per- 
mission to drop certain trains and 
ireschedule and improve other serv- 
iices —in return for which it prom- 
ised to buy new streamliners for the 
Wisconsin service. The railroad won 
its case, bought and put the new 
{rains in service. 

Similarly, Ben Heineman and 
Clyde Fitzpatrick moved in on the 
commuter problem. C&NW, with 
80,000 daily customers on three di- 
visions, is Chicago’s biggest com- 
muter line. On every division, North 
Western has competition from super- 
highways. Yet the new management 
believes it can make money on this 
business, in fact turned in a small 
profit ($30,000) on its 1959 com- 
muter operations. 


Commuter Service 


For a start, it approached the IIli- 
nois Commerce Commission with a 
request to overhaul its commuter 
rate structure and schedules, and 
asked for overall fare increases — 
the first in over five years. In return 
it promised to order 36 new double- 
deck airconditioned coaches similar 
to the 48 already in service. It also 
said it wanted to rehabilitate the 
commuter service completely and as 
fast as possible. It wom its case. 

Later, it won another modest fare 
increase. And on Jan. 11, 1960, 
C&NW announced the placement of 
an order for 116 more new coaches 
to completely modernize the subur- 
ban fleet. “By the Summer of 1961,” 
C&NW management told its com- 
muters, “you'll have the finest sub- 
urban service in the world.” 

A novel idea Mr. Fitzpatrick had 
for the new service will be a big 
factor in increasing the efficiency 
of the fleet, already stepped up by 
dieselization and the greater utiliza- 
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tion of equipment made possible 
by bi-level cars which can carry 
double the load of conventional 
coaches. ‘This is the “push-pull” con- 
cept. A large number of the new 
cars are equipped with a control cab. 
A locomotive, also with conventional 
control cab, and with separate elec- 
trical equipment for lighting, heat- 
ing, and airconditioning the cars, is 
always at one end of the train. It 
pushes the train to the Chicago ter- 
minal, pulls it to the suburbs. This 
eliminates turning the train, cuts 
switching and other costs. 


C&NW actually expects to add 
more non-rush hour schedules, woo 
housewives and theater-goers with 
regular hourly service, and increase 
patronage on its commuter trains. 
A hard-hitting promotional cam- 
paign has already begun, employing 
radio commercials and splashy adver- 
tisements in suburban newspapers. 
It seems certain that North West- 
ern’s experiment with making a 
good commuter service pay will be 
watched across the country. 


It wasn’t surprising that in_ its 
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The check you write is part of your business character. 
When it’s a Northern Trust check, it is a mark of a sound 
banking connection, favorably known throughout the 
world. Here you will find officers ready to give prompt, 
personal attention to all your financial requirements. 
Stop in or phone Mr. George Milnor, head of our 
Personal Accounts Division, or one of his associates. The 
Bank is located in the heart of the financial district, and 
it will take only a few minutes to open your account. 
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LA SALLE AND MONROE 
Chicago « Financial 6-5500 * Member F.D.I.C. 


The Northern Trust Company, Personal Banking Department, Chicago 90, Illinois 
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Waukegan 


Wherever your plant is--you're 
no more than 5 miles away from 
Berry's new main office...or... 
one of Berry’s 10 branches, stra- 
tegically located throughout Chi- 
cagoland. Consequently, Berry can 
deliver your orders in approxi- 
mately 27 minutes. 
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Rens pace with Chicago’s mushroom-like growth as the fastest expanding indus- 
trial area in the United States, Berry Bearing celebrates its 40th anniversary by mov- 
ing into its large and attractive new home on Michigan Avenue at 26th Street. 


With more than 72,000 square feet of floor space, Berry’s new general office is the 
largest single building in the world devoted entirely to stocking and distributing anti- 
friction bearings, bearing specialties, and transmission appliances. Over 50,000 dif- 
ferent items are regularly carried in the huge inventory. 


The new main office includes all the latest time and labor saving equipment to 
assure fast, accurate handling of the large volume of orders. Thus, every customer will 
continue to receive the ultimate in service--on every order, large or small. 


And this is only part of the Berry organization. In addition, there are ten fully 
stocked branches throughout the Chicagoland industrial area. One of them is close 
to you. From it you can always depend on immediate delivery--on anything you need. 


AURORA 


DAnube 6-6800 2 211 Ulinols Ave. 


TWinoaks 7-8652 


Michigan Ave. at 26th St. Chicago 16, Illinois _ 


WAUKEGAN ROCKFORD HAMMOND GARY CHICAGO HEIGHTS JOLIET ° 
323 S. Lewis Ave. 710 Broadway 4828 Calumet Ave. 716 E. 5th Ave. Halsted at 12th St. 568 N. Chicago St. 
MAjestic 3-8770 WOodland 2-5561 WEstmore 1-3010 TUrner. 53-7501. SKyline 4-6300 ; SAratoga 3-3446_ 
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INDUSTRIAL 
FLOORS 


Ferrolite—Standard, Acid 
and Oil Proof Floors 


e Acid Proof Mastic Floors 


e Acid Proof Rubber Plastic 
Floors 


e Acid Proof Epoxy Resin 
Floors — In Colors 


e Mastipave Floors 
e Hastings Asphalt Blocks 


e #185 Clear Heavy Plastic 
for Industrial Wood 
Floors 


FULTON 


ASPHALT CO 


“Serving the Industrial Field Since 1870” 
165 WEST WACKER DRIVE 


RAndolph 6-1760 


CHICAGO 1 


CRUSADE 
MERCY 


Keep the doors 
of merey open! 


METAL NAME PLATES 


Etched or Lithographed Plates 
with Holes or Adhesive Backs 


RELIABLE SERVICE 


CHICAGO NAME PLATE CO. 


AMbassador 2-5264 


Chicago 26, Ill. 
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race against time to save the railroad 
from bankruptcy, the new manage- 
ment would not always see eye to 
eye with railroad labor. Early in 
the game, a strike over job losses 
threatened to wipe out the progress 
made. A court injunction was ob- 
tained to prevent a walkout until 
amicable layoff and severance pay 
agreements could be worked out. 

More recently, C&NW tangled 
with the Order of Railway ‘Telegra- 
phers, also over job losses. C&NW 
had won approval of several state 
regulatory commissions to close or 
consolidate many freight stations. 
Under the “central agency” plan, 
one agent could easily handle today’s 
service requirements of several sta- 
tions needed in _ horse-and-buggy 
days. ORT took the position that 
no job could be eliminated without 
contract negotiations; the manage- 
ment insisted that while it was will- 
ing to talk severance terms, the num- 
ber of jobs available was not bar- 
gainable but was under the sole con- 
trol of management. 

This matter also wound up in the 
courts and finally in the U. S. Su- 
preme Court, where, in a split de- 
cision, the union was upheld. The 
high court told the railroad its rem- 
edy was in Congress. Railroad cir- 


cles believe this case may have fo- 
cused attention on the need for 
corrective legislation to define man- 
agement prerogatives. 

C&NW’'s rough track is not all be- 
hind it. The 1958 recession, the 
1959 steel strike, and the industry's . 
currently poor carloadings have ob- . 
scured the progress made by the new 
management. 

However, substantial sales from 
real estate (non-productive holdings 
were analyzed and are being dis- 
posed of in an orderly fashion), as 
well as large federal tax refunds 
are storing up cash. The company 
has even been able to “buy income” 
through the purchase of two other 
railroads, i.e., the Litchfield & Mad- 
ison — which gives C&NW access to 
the St. Louis gateway—and the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis. (The latter 
purchase is awaiting approval by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
In both cases, C&NW, which has 
large tax loss carry-forwards, will 
realize full pre-tax earnings of the 
two companies for several years. 

Meantime, no one familiar with 
the leadership of Messrs. Heineman 
and Fitzpatrick is worried — barring 
unforeseen catastrophe — over the 
future of the C&KNW. 


Six Sources of P R Problems 


(Continued from page 21) 


press, cr of writing a publicity re- 
lease, or of holding an open house.” 

Such an executive is right in not 
concerning himself with technique, 
but he is wrong in believing public 
relations is technique. Strategy is 
involved as well, and _ this strategy 
must be decided on as a matter of 
top-level policy. Without such a 
reference, the tactics of public rela- 
tions will lack direction and _ effec- 
tiveness. 

On the other hand, there are a 
number of executives who, even 
though they regard public relations 
as technique, preoccupy themselves 
with it. When this happens — when 
the top executive picks at copy, su- 
pervises every word and picture in 
a house organ, telephones editors 
personally — more problems are cre- 
ated than are solved. 

Another mistaken belief, closely 
related to the misconception of pub- 
lic relations as a technique, is that 
public relations can be entirely dele- 


gated and departmentalized. The 
businessman with this thought may 
say: “Public relations? See our pub- 
lic relations director. He handles 
everything.” . 

If public relations were a_tech- 
nique, then perhaps it could be dele- 
gated and departmentalized. But 
public relations is a skein that runs 
through everything pertaining to 
the company, and policy-making at 
the top is the only way to control 
this skein’s content and direction. 
The businessman is often wise to 
delegate the carrying out of public 
relations policy to someone else, and 
is often wise to ask a competent pro- 
fessional for advice. But he cannot 
very well delegate the making of} 
policy to this person without abro- 
gating the responsibilities of man- 
agement. 

A third prevalent but erroneous 
conception of public relations is 
that tt is a “sometime thing.” You 
employ public relations principles 
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when you have the money to do so, 
or when you are confronted with 
a fire that only public relations can 
put out — so goes the notion. But, 
as experience has demonstrated 
many times, public relations isn’t a 
concept you can turn on and off to 
suit you. There is no choice involved 
in having public relations; the 
choice lies in deciding whether or 
not to use public relations to your 
advantage. 

If these are the wrong attitudes 
toward public relations, what is the 
right one? I’ve touched on this atti- 
tude briefly in the foregoing para- 
graphs when I mentioned the “pub- 
lic relations skein” and the fact that 
public relations is with you all the 
time. I believe the proper attitude 
must be built around an awareness 
of what I choose to call the PR fac- 
or. This factor is implicit in every- 
thing the company says, does, or 
makes. It is the element that creates 
and flavors the relationship the com- 
pany has with its publics. 


The PR factor runs far and deep. 
Have you noticed how your treat- 
ment by a receptionist often influ- 
ences your attitude toward the en- 
tire company? How often have curt 
telephone manners given you the im- 
pression that the people on the other 
end weren't really interested in you? 
Has a dirty truck ever led you to 
suspect that the company owning it 
may be slovenly? These are all in- 
stances of the PR factor at work. It 
is our recognition of the PR factor 
and our success in controlling it to 
our advantage that determines how 
well we cope with our public rela- 
tions problems. 


Causes of Problems 


Public relations problems are 
caused by one or both of these two 
elements: (1) Poor basic policies and 
(2) poor communications. In the 
case of poor basic policies, the com- 
pany ignores the PR factor of what 
it is doing. In the case of poor com- 
munications, the company fails to 
use the PR factor to clarify its rela- 
tionship to its publics. Let’s examine 
each reason more closely: 


Poor basic policies. There still are 


“companies and industries that do 


not identify public opinion in estab- 
lishing ‘policy, or they do not seek 
to adjust when public opinion 
changes. Some home appliance com- 
panies, for example, long believed 
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that quality of product was second- 
ary to the housewives’ desire to own 
the latest, most gimmicked-up prod- 
uct. Currently, these same companies 
are frantically trying to retrace sales 
lost to the growing feeling that home 
applhances are not made to last. 
These companies misjudged public 
opinion. 


Policy Failure 


‘The company that fails to match 
the prevailing wage and_ benefit 
scale of its community has a policy 
failure. ‘The firm that arbitrarily 
hires and fires is in the same posi- 
tion. The company that turns out 
shoddy goods, or forces an inventory 
build-up on its dealers, or performs 


other actions which are _ patently 
open to criticism has a bad _ basic 
policy. Public relations problems 
will naturally follow. In fact, you 


wil find a public relations problem 
wherever you find a bad policy. 
Poor communications. Let’s as- 
sume that the company we're talk- 
ing about has good basic policies; 
everything it does is right. Still it 
has problems. The culprit is often 


communications. It is not 
enough to do good; people must be 
told about it. In public relations, 
virtue is not always its own reward. 

Many companies spend millions 
of dollars to improve working condi- 
tions for employes, and to improve 
their 


poor 


product. These companies 
often believe the improvements 
speak for themselves, and conse- 


quently do little to communicate 
their accomplishments. And then 
they wonder why they are “not ap- 
preciated.” Poor communications 
can often turn a neutral situation 
into a nightmare. For example: 

The assembly line workers in one 
company noticed that the factory 
inventory of finished goods was be- 
coming larger every day. Sensing a 
possible layoff, the workers deliber- 
ately slowed their pace, cutting pro- 
duction. ‘The company had neglect- 
ed to tell the workers that the inven- 
tory build-up was in preparation for 
new sales promotion for which ad- 
vance orders were already coming 
in. When the production slowdown 
was noted, it was too late to pre- 
vent the loss of thousands of dollars 

(Continued on page 38) 
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FAIRVIEW 


New 8-foot lighting value by Day-Brite. 
‘ith one-piece, metal-framed enclosure of X-5 plastic. 
Exclusive CLEARTEX® panel for low brightness. 
_Upswept sides for soft gradation of light on ceiling. 
Separable hinges for one-man servicing. 
Clean, crisp design complements any interior. 


_ FAIRVIEW offers all the visual comfort, qual- 


ity features, and ease of installation and 
maintenance you expect from Day-Brite... 
at about half the price you'd expect to pay! 


Applications include schools, offices and 
stores. Surface or suspension mounting. 
Available for 8-foot Slimline or 4-foot Rapid- 
Start lamps. For more information on FAIR- 
VIEW, call your Day-Brite representative 
listed in the Yellow Pages. Or write Day-Brite 


in St. Louis. Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 6260 
N. Broadway, St. Louis 15, Mo.; 530 Martin 
Ave., Santa Clara, Calif. 


Electrical Dishebutlor 


DAY-BRITE 


REVERE iuscr 


C SUPPLY CO, 


2501 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. - Seeley 8-3636.- CHICAGO 12: ILLINOIS 
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IN THE 
METROPOLITAN 
AREA 


eee projects in Metropoli- 
tan Chicago during the month of 
September signified an investment 
of $9,650,000 compared with forty- 
one projects and $21,290,000 in Sep- 
tember 1959. To date this year, 
there have been 282 projects and an 
investment of $188,765,000, com- 
pared with 309 projects and $231,- 
791,000 for the first nine months 
of 1959. 

Projects covered in this report in- 
clude construction of new plants 
and industrial warehouses, expan- 
sions of existing plants and ware- 
houses, and acquisitions of land or 
buildings for industrial purposes. 


e Spiegel, Inc., mail order house, 
is erecting a new warehouse build- 
ing at 1061 W. 35th Street which 
will contain 450,000 square feet. of 
floor area. Architect, Olsen and Ur- 
bain; general contractor, Campbell, 
Lowrie, Lautermilch. 


e Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical 
Corporation has a new plant under 
construction at 5th and Cline, Gary, 
Ind., for’ the primary purpose of 
calcining petroleum coke, which is 
used in the manufacture of carbon 
electrodes for the reduction cells in 
the firm’s primary aluminum plants. 
The Gary facility will be located on 
a 10-acre site and construction 
will include installation of a 180- 
foot rotary kiln and related han- 
dling facilities, with a capacity for 
calcining approximately 120,000 
tons of coke per year. The plant is 
expected to begin operations late 
this year. 


© Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, with district office at 141 W. 
Ohio Street, will build a new office 
and warehouse structure in Centex 
Industrial Park, Elk Grove Village. 
‘The one story structure will con- 
tain 150,000 square feet of floor 
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space. Warehouse operations at 3716 
S. Iron Street may be relocated in 
the new facility. Centex Construc- 
tion Company, general contractor. 


e Acorn Sheet Metal Manufactur- 
ing Company, Inc., 4605 West 21st 
Street, is consolidating all manufac- 
turing facilities in a new building 
under construction in the Franklin- 
Mannheim Section of Clearing In- 
dustrial District. The new address 
will be 3750 N. Powell Avenue, 
Franklin Park. The 77,000 square 
foot structure will be located on a 
4Y-acre site. There will be ample 
parking facilities and room for fu- 
ture expansion. The plant will be 
completely equipped for all phases 
of the firm’s metalworking opera- 
tions. The new plant will also house 
the activities of Acorn Products 
Company, a subsidiary marketing a 
line of 35 different metal stationery 
products, such as typing tables, let- 
ter files, insulated vaults, letter 
trays and other office aids. The new 
facilities will be ready by the end 
of this year. 


e Automatic Canteen Company of 
America has underway a_ 56,000 
square foot addition to its plant at 
737 S. Leamington Avenue. Office, 
engineering and warehouse opera- 
tions now conducted at 4633 W. 
Gladys Avenue will be relocated at 
the new address. The firm manufac- 
tures vending machines. The struc- 
ture was designed and will be con- 
structed by Fred H. Prather. 


e Nalco Chemical Company, 6221 
W. 66th Place, Bedford Park, has 
acquired the plant facility soon to 
be vacated by Klemp Metal Grating 
Corporation, at 6601 Melvina Ave- 
nue, Bedford Park. The property 
consists of one 37,000 square foot 
building and one 7,000 square foot 
building. The firm manufactures 


New! 
Spray-on or 
Trowel-on... 
Penntrowel* 


concrete floor 


surfacing compound 
for corrosion 
protection 


« forms dense corrosion-resistant coating 
having a coefficient of expansion matched 
to concrete 


e bonds securely with the concrete 


e withstands hard abrasive wear under 
severe wheeled trucking and pallet 
handling traffic 


e suited to new installations as well as 
repair work 


Do-it-yourself repairs can be troweled on. 
Complete installations are sprayed 

on by contractor specialists. Call us for 
information or estimates. 


UNIVERSAL MIDWEST, INC. 


2133 SO. KEDZIE AVE., CHICAGO 23, ILL. 
Bishop 7-1100 


*Penntrowel is a trademark of Pennsalt Chemicals Corp. 


LESTER B. KNIGHT 
& ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Member Association of Consulting 


Management Engineers 


e MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING 
@ INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 
e@ PLANT ENGINEERING 


549 W. RANDOLPH ST. 
CHICAGO 


WANTED 10 BUY 


e Going business concerns 
e Confidential handling 
e $79,000,000 total sales since 1950 


Reference any Chicago bank 


J. J. HARRINGTON & CO. 


Business Brokers 

Atten.: J. J. Harrington, Jr. 

22 W. Monroe St. — Chicago 3 
Telephone Financial 6-1322 
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EFENGEE, 
serving the electrical needs 
of Chicagoland since 1919 
... supplying America’s fin- 
est electrical products . . 

with efficiency, promptness 
and courtesy. Phone... 


SEeley 8-3500 
for dependable F&G service. 


EFENGEE ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 
965 West Chicago Ave., Chicago 22 
In Waukegan: 

INTERSTATE ELECTRIC SUPPLY 
1020 Greenwood Avenue 

Phone: ONtario 2-1194 


Established 1922 


AIR 
CONDITIONING 


AND 


VENTILATION 
CONTRACTORS 


POWER PRESS FORMING 
ROLLING - SHEARING 


ARC - GAS & SPOT WELDING 
10 Gauge and Lighter Steel 
FABRICATION and INSTALLATION 


Western Ventilating 
Company 


1019 W. Grand CHesapeake 3-3434-6 


water treatment, weed control and 
fuel oil treatment chemicals. 


e Chicago Rivet and Machine Com- 
pany will add 33,000 square feet of 
floor area to its plant at 950 S. 25th 
Avenue, Bellwood. The firm is man- 
ufacturer of rivets and rivet setting 
machines. Architect, Fox and Fox; 
general contractor, the Kinnare 
Corporation. 


e Pre-Finished Metals, Inc., has a 
25,000 square foot addition to its 
plant underway, at 2111 Pratt Ave- 
nue, Elk Grove in Centex Industrial 
Park, where the firm conducts its 
steel coating operations. Architect, 
Busche & Markson; general contrac- 
tor, A. Mourek and Son, Inc. 


e Corite-Reynolds Corporation, a 
merger of Corite Products, Inc. and 
Reynolds Corporation, will soon 
complete the relocation of its com- 
bined operations at a new plant at 
455 Jarvis Avenue, Des Plaines. The 
new structure was recently complet- 
ed by J. Emil Anderson & Son in 
the Anderson Industrial District at 
Touhy Avenue and Wolf Road. 
There will be 22,000 square feet of 
floor area. J. J. Harrington and 
Company, broker. 


e Alden Press, Inc., 5060 N. Kim- 
berly Avenue, is constructing a two- 
story addition of 22,000 square feet 
to its plant where the firm does ro- 
tary lithography. Architect, Phillip 
Koenig; general contractor, Stor- 
gaard Construction Company. 


e Videocraft Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 5720 W. Armitage Avenue, 
a manufacturer of deflection yokes 
(a ITV component), has acquired 
25,000 square feet of floor area at 
2835 N. Western Avenue. The firm 
will relocate at the new address, aft- 
er extensive remodeling is com- 
pleted, to accommodate its expanded 
office and plant facilities. Van C. 
Argiris and Company, broker. 


e Ready Metal Manufacturing 
Company, 4301 S. Kilpatrick Ave- 
nue, a metal fabricating job shop, «is 
adding 14,000 square feet of floor 
space to its plant. Architect, Ralph 
FE. Ernst general contractor, Klarich 
Construction Company. 


¢ Filon Plastics Corporation, 5824 
Northwest Highway, will relocate in 
a new 12,000 square foot office and 


warehouse in Skokie at Linder Ave- 


nue and Howard Street. The firm is 
a manufacturer’s distributor of fiber- 
glass building panels. General con- 
tractor, H. F. Campbell Construc- 
tion Company. 


e Alloy Socket Screw Products © 


Company, 2913 North Lincoln Ave- 


nue, a producer of socket set screws, 


has acquired 10,000 square feet of — 


floor space at 3654 N. Lincoln Ave- 


nue. The firm will consolidate op- . 


erations now at 2953 N. Lincoln 
Avenue and 2943 N. Lakewood Ave- 


nue at the new address. Arthur M. — 


Friedman, broker. 


e Control Panel Corporation, 517 


W. Monroe Street, is moving to a | 


new and larger building recently 


acquired at 4431 W. Division Street. — 


The new property contains 19,000 
square feet of floor space. The com- 
pany is a well-known manufacturer 


of industrial control panels. Real . 


estate broker, Browne and Storch, 
Inc. 


e Heick Die Casting Corporation 
at 6550 Diversey Avenue has ac- 
quired the adjacent property at 


6549-53 West George Street, until 


recently occupied by Corite Products, 
Inc. and Reynolds Corporation. The 
13,000 square foot building will be 


connected to the firm’s present es- 


tablishment by a 6,000 square foot 
addition now under construction. 
The expansion was necessitated by 
the firm’s increased die casting op- 
erations. J. J. Harrington & Com- 
pany was the broker. 


e Hillson and Etten Company, 
638 S. Federal Street, recently com- 
pleted remodeling and expansion of 
its plant. In the process of making 
internal changes and installing new 
equipment, the firm acquired 7,500 
square feet of space, formerly uti- 
lized by another firm. The company 
found it advantageous to have its 
advertising printing operations close 
to the Loop rather than expand in 
a suburban area. 
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PR Problems 
(Continued from page 35) 
due to the company’s inability to 
meet late initial orders and a flood 
of re-orders. 
A company’s public relations—the 
status of its reputation with its pub- 
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“What’s so bad 
bout basing the ad budget 
on last year’s shipments ?” 


anagement men, seeking a reliable guide to 
Hidvertising appropriations, often settle on a 
poercentage of sales. The following commentary 
on this practice was written by A. J. Bergfeld, 
WP’ resident of the internationally known manage- 
Hnent consultant firm of Stevenson, Jordan & 
Harrison, Inc. 


q Past practices of your own or of your com- 
Hretitors will produce no magic ratios by which 
#rou can either judge or budget the right amount 
of advertising automatically as a percentage 
Hof past sales. 


Plans for increasing sales volume, sales revenue 
nd resulting profits by product and by territory 
for by divisions, can better be analyzed and 
Wapproved by considering advertising as a pro- 
lcrammed cost to be associated with specific 
>rofit plans and to be measured against specific 
yesults. 


‘Programming advertising costs as a measured, 
}-easoned and integrated part of a future profit 
dlan usually results in a better plan and better 
actual future profits.” 


271 madison avenue «+ new york 716, n.y. + telephone murray hill 5-8927 


AIA -/ ASSOCIATION OF INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS 


Ain organization of over 4000 members engaged in the advertising and marketing of industrial products, with local chapters in ALBANY, BALTIMORE, BOSTON, BUFFALO, 
HICAGO, CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, DALLAS, DENVER, DETROIT, HAMILTON, Ont., HarTForD, Houston, INDIANAPOLIS, Los ANGELES, MILWAUKEE, MINNEAPOLIS, 
> 


IMONTREAL, QueE., NEWARK, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, PHOENIX, PITTSBURGH, PorTLAND, ROCHESTER, ST. Louis, SAN FRANCISCO, TORONTO, ONT., TULSA, YOUNGSTOWN, 
| ; , 
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The New Answer 
To An 
Old Problem 


Effective odor control is a vital prob- 
lem to manufacturers, canners, res- 
taurants, hotels, or any place of 
business. 

The effects of odors range from 
nuisance to aggravating annoyance 
and the cost is easily expressed either 
in terms of lost sales, bad public 
relations, or declining personnel ef- 
ficiency. 

Internal odors collect everywhere — 
on walls, fabrics, equipment — much 
in the same way as dust, creating a 
“tired atmosphere.” 

External odors from lagoons, manu- 
facturing plant stack exhausts, perme- 
ate neighborhoods causing all sorts 
of management problems. 

Today, modern management is turn- 
ing to Airkem’s “Answer to an old 
problem.” Why not write us for facts 
or a free survey of your particular 
odor problem. 


Ainkem Chicage, 
INC. 


6632 N. Clark St. 
Chicago 26, lilinois 
BRiargate 4-8072 


Dust Collecting and Fume Removal Systems 
Sheet Metal Fabricators 
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lics—can be no better than its basic 
policies. This is fundamental. How 
can you evaluate the public rela- 
tions implication of policy? Choose 
any policy which your company now 
practices and is considering, and ask 
yourself: 

1. Is the policy selfish and one- 
sided? Does the public benefit as 
well as the company? 

Since 1958, an electric inter-urban 
railroad serving Chicago has been 
engaged in a fight to abandon sery- 
ice. lis claim is that it has been 
steadily losing money, and has founa 
no way to raise the added revenue 
to keep the commuter line solvent. 
But it later developed in public 
hearings that abandonment would 
permit the holding company which 
owned the railroad to realize a $26 
million loss. This loss would then 
be applied to the profits of other 
operations owned by the holding 
company. Public opposition to this 
policy was tremendous. Permission 
to abandon was denied; the railroad, 
in fact, was forced by its patrons to 
apply for an increase in fares which 
was quickly granted. 

2. Is the policy fair and reason- 
able? This is often a hard question 
to answer, for standards of equity 
and fairness vary. The story is told 
of a president of the old school who 
would ask potential recruits this 
question: 

Supposing you had a supplier who 
through the years had built his busi- 
ness so that it entirely served your 
company. ‘The supplier had no other 
source of revenue. His prices were 
good, and his quality was tops. Sud- 
denly another supplier came mm and 
offered to produce the same product 
at less cost. What would you do? 
The only answer the president 
would accept was: “Drop the first 
supplier and take the lower price.” 

Recruits who said they would first 
give the original supplier a chance 
to meet the bid, or at least help to 
adjust to the loss of business were 
accused of being sentimental and not 
business-minded. Such opportunistic 
policies are rare today, but they crop 
up here and there. They can easily 
work against the company that prac- 
tices them. Put yourself in the other 
fellow’s shoes if you want to judge 
fairness. 

3. Is the policy consistent? Consis- 
tency for its own sake is no desider- 
atum, but uncontrolled inconsisten- 
cy is often a source of public rela- 


tions problems. Consistency in prod 
uct and service quality; consistency 
in arrangements with dealers and 
distributors; consistency in relations 
with the community — it all adds uf 
to reliability. | 

One company is notorious for the 
variation in its product quality; 
dealers hesitate to carry the line. An: 
other is inconsistent in its recruiting 
practices; one year it demands spe: 
cialists, the next year it wants all 
around men. A third company is 
inconsistent in its production, re 
sulting in unexpected layoffs: 
unsuspected financing demands, un- 
expected inventory problems. All of 
these are poor public relations as 
well as poor business. 

4. Is the policy open to scrutiny 
A company with fair, reasonable: 
and consistent policies has nothing 
to hide or be ashamed of. If there 
is any policy of your business that 
you would rather not discuss, seri- 
ously question the merit of that pol 
icy. If you have doubts about youn 
policy, ask yourself what might hap- 
pen if a newspaper reporter found 
out about it. Would he be apt to 
write a favorable story? Or would 
your policy give him reason to write 
a critical article? 


Communications Problems 


Elements which may make com 
munications a source of problems 
are these: (1) Not every important 
public is included; (2) not every 
significant communications medium 
is being used; (3) insufficient infor 
mation is being communicated; an : 
(4) communications feed-back is not 
being used. Each of these points 
merits further comment. 

1. Are you reaching every public: 
The public is not a homogenous 
mass; it is made up of many differ 
ent groups or sub-publics. It be. 
comes important, therefore, to de 
termine what these publics are, t 
communicate with each of them, and 
to vary the message content if nec 
essary. 

An electrical trade association, fo: 
example, concentrated its initial ef 
forts only_on electrical manufactur 
ers. Electrical distributors who sole 
the manufacturers’ products, cot 
tractors who installed them, an 
builders who bought them were no 
being contacted at all. Utilities wer 
also entirely ignored. 

A revamped program was put int 
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Biction. Distributors were invited to 
Bearticipate in policy -making, at 
which level communications could 
Bxist face to face. Contractors and 
Bpuilders were involved through spe- 
jial sales promotions. Utility advice 
was sought and working contact es- 
jablished. ‘The result for this associa- 
ion was an increasingly effective 
Borogram in which all allies in the 
nudustry were involved in market 
Pievelopment and sales promotion. 
2. Are you using every appropriate 
#communications medium? There are 
Biozens of communications tech- 
Friques, ranging from letters to big- 
Boudget motion pictures. While the 
Pousinessman may not wish to in- 
§ olve himself in choosing technique, 
Bre should be aware that correct use 
af technique may vastly extend the 
peffectiveness of communications. 
}} This was dramatically demon- 
qetrated by a maker of hearing aids 
who was faced with a problem in 
#-ommunicating with the medical 
Horofession. Research indicated that 
“he doctors felt the maker was com- 
} nercially-oriented. The manufactur- 
fr decided to establish an inde- 
mendent hearing research founda- 
#2ion to be run by top-level research- 
}ers and practitioners in the hearing 
jiield. Ihe foundation would be fi- 
manced by the manufacturer, but 
wvould otherwise be free to pursue 
Jiits own goals. Now going into its 
fifth year, the foundation has been 
Jiughly successful. It has won _ pro- 
Messional accolades for its good work, 
and has established effective lines 
»of communication between the com- 
}mercial sponsor and the medical 
) profession. 
| 3. Is enough relevant information 
|) being communicated? House organs 
bare often good examples of com- 
} munications filled with irrelevancies. 
|) Personnel chit-chat, admonitions 
| from the personnel and safety direc- 
| tors, an inspirational message from 
| the president are all that they offer. 
} Even in the midst of company up- 
| heaval these organs view the world 
| through rose-colored glasses. ‘These 
publications can and should serve 
»a useful management purpose, es- 
| pecially in the communication of 
) policy changes which directly affect 
) employes. 
| Stockholder reports are another 
medium which sometimes fails to 
i}contain sufficient information for 
)|) shareowners and which may be in- 
|| frequently issued. Product informa- 
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tion as contained in catalog sheets, 
instructions manuals, and publicity, 
may be incomplete. If information 
going out is to be effective, it should 
be based on information coming in. 
It is not enough to communicate a 
policy or an action; evaluation 
impact must be involved. 

A company, for example, may put 
a new pension program into effect, 
and issue employe bulletins explain- 
ing it. Somehow employe enthusiasm 
is not as great as expected. Investi- 
gation may show that the bulletins 
did not fully explain the new pro- 
gram. The company may decide that 
additional bulletins coupled with 
department meetings are indicated 
to make sure the information hits 
home. Without a follow-up on its 
communications efforts, the com- 
pany may think the program itself 
is at fault. 

The businessman may now ask: 
“Am I supposed to take clipboard 
in hand, personally analyze’ every 
public we deal with, personally eval- 
uate and edit every bulletin and 
house organ we put out, and per- 
sonally talk to people to see if they 
understand me?” 

Of course not. 
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But if you are 


aware of the importance of policy, 
action, and communication in pub- 
lic relations, you are more apt to do 
something about it. This something 
may be the hiring of a professional 
expert, either in a staff or consultant 
capacity, to evaluate your particular 
situation and assist you in control- 
ling it. 

Or this something may be that 
you will be more than usually aware 
of the PR factor when your Board 
of Directors decides to relocate a key 
plant, or merge with another com- 
pany. Or perhaps you may find it 
expedient to instill a public rela- 
tions consciousness in every one of 
your line and staff executives, and 
expect them to be aware of public 
relations pitfalls. 

Awareness of what can happen, 
how it can happen, and what might 
be done to control public relations 
programs is more than half the bat- 
tle. More than half, I say, because 
it involves management support and 
recognition. With this in hand, pub- 
lic relations problem-solving is 
bound to succeed. Without it, even 
the best-run “programs of tech- 
nique” can produce only mediocre 
results at best.—End. 
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Pe tn @ ditty 


WITH POST OFFICE APPROVED 


GRIP CAN CLIPS 


Anyone can easily and quickly 
apply Freund Triple-Grip Can 
Clips. No skill, no experience re- 
quired. 


1 Hook clip under the rim of the 
can...and...press into lid 
groove with fingers. 


Straddle the clip with the ap- 
plicator...and...hook rim grip 
under rim of can. 


Simple illustrated instructions 
show how. And, the cost is only 
pennies per can. For convincing 
proof, send for special Try-It Kit 
and test in your plant--100 clips 
for gallon cans, 100 for quart and 
smaller cans, special applicator 
tool, and low quantity prices--post 
paid $7.50. 


Mail purchase order today--your 


a4 


’ Try-It Kit will be shipped im- 


i mediately. 


LY 


Move the applicator 
upward--pressing the 
clip firmly into the 
lid groove of can. 
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44451 Cottage Grove Ave. ® Chicago 53, Ill. 
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ELE SIN EERS 1 Ad f-Commerce 
§' Commission, Division One, has 
Filed that the water transportation 
f exempt and regulated commodi- 
mes in the same tow destroys the 
semption. Section 303(c) of the In- 
H-rstate Commerce Act exempts from 
Hgulation the transportation by a 
#ontract carrier by water of com- 
Maodities in bulk in a non-ocean go- 
rg vessel if the cargo space of such 
essel is used for the carrying of not 
@niore than three such commodities. 
J he commission’s ruling stems from 
Hie hypothetical question as to 
“~hether the exemption is destroyed 
fhen a barge of exempt bulk com- 
fiodities is moved by one carrier to 
fm intermediate point and _ there 
laced in a regulated tow of a sec- 
fod carrier. The commission’s de- 
ision said: “The device of contract- 
fog with shippers to transport bulk 
hommodities free of regulation irre- 
woective of the conditions of the ex- 
}ption. Carriers not holding certifi- 
ates or permits would be able to 
Jircumvent the Interstate Commerce 
WAct and enter the transportation 
ueld, or extend their operations 
poerely by utlizing the towing serv- 
pces of authorized carriers. Clearly 
)f{ the bulk-commodity exemption is 
ho be applicable, the limitations 
j hereof must be observed for the en- 
ire continuous movement.” ‘The 
jcommission added that it did not 
oelieve that issuing decisions on 
jiypothetical questions was in the 
joublic interest and that future peti- 
lions of this type would be dismissed 
‘nthe absence of compelling circum- 
) tances. 


» Authority Requirements For 
i ransportation in Collapsible Con- 
ainers Defined: Circumstances and 
onditions under which motor car- 
jiers of general commodities may, 
lunder existing authority, transport 


Transportation 
and Tra i fie « 
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liquid and dry commodities in so- 
called collapsible and stackable con- 
tainers such as Sealdtank, Sealdbin 
and Nest-A-Bin containers have 
been defined in the recommended 
report of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Examiner Leo M. Pellerzi. 
The report was issued in proceed- 
ings embracing applications filed by 
more than 200 motor carriers seek- 
ing authority to use such equipment. 
The examiner found that motor 
carriers holding general commodity 
operating rights may transport com- 
modities in bulk when tendered to 
them and delivered to the consignee 
in collapsible and stackable contain- 
ers without regard to ownership of 
the containers, their size or type. 
However, when such commodities 
are transported in these containers 
and are tendered to or delivered 
by the carriers through a hose pipe 
or similar device, they constitute 
“commodities in bulk” and such 
transportation under general com- 
modity authority constitutes un- 
authorized bulk transportation serv- 
ice and should be discontinued. ‘The 
examiner also found that ordinary 
trailers equipped with carrier-owned 
collapsible and stackable containers 
securely attached to the vehicle 
when offered for transportation and 
filled and emptied while attached to 
the vehicle, constitute special equip- 
ment and may not be operated by 
general commodity carriers. 


e Railroads File Increased Rates 
Tariff-Effective October 24: The na- 
tion’s railroads have filed a master 
tariff, No. X-223, increasing freight 
rates and charges, effective October 
24, 1960. Line-haul rates published 
in cents per 100 pounds will be in- 
creased 14 cent where present rates 
do not exceed 65 cents and one cent 
where rates are in excess of 65 cents. 
Where present rates are published 


FOR BETTER 
TRANSPORTATION 


e Whether you ship freight or 
travel yourself... you can look 
to the BURLINGTON for the 
kind of transportation you 
want. 


Burlington’s fast diesel- 
powered time freights will 
move your shipments carefully 
and expeditiously. And when 
you’re heading Northwest, 
West or Southwest, remember 
that smart travelers say: “ You 
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just can’t beat the Zephyr fleet! 


For better transportation... 
ship or travel via Burlington. 


Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad 
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per ton, the increase will be 10 cents 
per net ton and 11 cents per gross 
ton on rates not exceeding $13.00 
and 20 cents per net ton and 22 
cents per gross ton on rates in excess 
of $13.00. Anthracite coal rates will 
be boosted 7 cents a net ton and 
lignite coal rates 4 cents per net 
ton. The minimum charge per ship- 
ment will be raised to $4.00 and 
C.O.D. charges will be increased one 
cent. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has set oral argument on the 
proposed increase for October 18. 
The Commission has titled the pro- 
ceeding as Ex Parte No. 223, In- 
creased Freight Rates, 1960. 


e Barge Lines Plan To Increase 
Rates Effective November |: Barge 
lines, members of the Waterways 
Freight Bureau, propose increasing 
line-haul barge rates 20 cents per 


ton, net or gross as rated, with cer- 
tain exceptions, effective November 
1, 1960. Increases will also be made 
in charges for certain accessorial 
services. The matter has been dock- 
eted as emergency proposal E-2040. 
Copies of the proposal may be se- 
cured by writing Wesley A. Rogers, 


- Chairman, Waterways Freight Bur- 


eau, 28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, [llinois. 


e Shipper-Motor Carrier Group 
To Support Repeal of Agricultural 
Exemption: Active support of legis- 
lation for repeal of the exemption 
on the transportation of agricultural 
commodities by motor vehicle was 
voted by the Middlewest Shipper- 
Motor Carrier Conference at the 
group’s annual meeting in St. Paul, 
Minnesota. The action was taken 
following consideration of two bills 


LUSE-STEVENSON Co. 


CONTRACTORS - DISTRIBUTORS 


Pipe and Boiler Covering 


Composition and Built-Up Roofing 


Corkboard and Cold Storage Erection 


Sheet Metal Work 


873 W. BLACKHAWK ST. 


CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 


MOhawk 4-3900 


Keep the doors 


of mercy open! 


introduced in the 86th Congress— 
one, H.R. 12413, which propose 
extending the agricultural exemp) 
tion to include transportation by 
railroads, and the other, H.R. 12414} 
which contemplated complete repeal 
of the exemption. It was the com 
sensus that enlarging unregulated 
transportation was not in the publica 
interest. It is expected that bills 
comparable to H.R. 12413 and H.R 
12414 will be reintroduced early in 
the 87th Congress which convenes 
in January. : 


| 
e 1.C.C. Allows Hike In Motor 
Carrier Rates On Small Shipments: 
To East: The Interstate Commerce 
Commission voted not to suspend! 
an increase in rates on highway car- 
rier shipments weighing under 1,000 
pounds, published in tariffs of East- 
ern Central Motor Carriers Associa~ 
tion to become effective September 
30. The increase is $1.00 per ship- 
ment, except on minimum charge 
shipments where the rate hike is 50 
cents. The increase is intended asi 
an interim one year emergency meas-, 
ure. In a statement filed with the 
commission in justification for the: 
rate boost the carriers said: “The 
increase here proposed on such ship- 
ments is only temporary and before: 
it expires in September, 1961, we' 
expect to place before the shipping 
public a new class rate adjustment 
which will give due recognition to 
classification and cost from a strictly 
motor common carrier standpoint. 
We sincerely hope, therefore, that 
the shipping public will bear with 
us, realizing as it must that in the 
meantime we must either improve 
our operating ratios or seriously cur- 


tail our transportation services.” _, 


Urban Planning 
(Continued from page 26) 


belt lines. In no case will mechan- 
ized transportation infringe on the 
use of surface areas, which will be 
reserved for humans only. 

The metropolitan core will be 
the area of greatest compactness and 
greatest productivity. Free of traffic 
congestion, it will be able to. ac 
commodate’ structures serving a mul- 
titude of usés in greatest intimacy 
to each other. 

Office buildings, apartment houses, 
civic structures, theaters, churches, 
museums, libraries, hotels will be 
interwoven with each other. The 
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attern will be a small-grained one. 
@yultural and artistic activities will 
mo longer be segregated in a con- 
imtricted area, denuding the rest of 
ne city of culture and art. No longer 
| vill there be economic or racial 
Mhettos of housing tailored to vari- 
| lus strata of the population, but a 
-armonious composite of small units 
rving varying needs will form a 
rue reflection of the manifold, vital 
@nd rich mixture of a democratic 
ciety. 

On the other hand, all incompati- 
Mele land uses will be banned. Ware- 
wousing, storage, noise —and_ nui- 
Mance—creating industrial activities 
Bvill be arranged in places where 
rey can best serve without creating 
listurbance. The city of our dreams 
will not only be functional, healthy 
-nd convenient but exciting, inspir- 
mg, vital and, because of this, truly 
peautiful. 


Fight Prejudices 


With our inner eye holding the 

"ision, with our intellect probing 
he potentials and problems _ of 
hhe sixties, what then should 
sur actions in the area of urban 
mlanning be? We will have to fight 
gainst prejudices and misconcep- 
ions in order to lay the foundation 
‘or constructive steps. We will have 
irelessly to educate and inform, to 
engender popular support. We will 
ave to learn and experiment to 
save urbia for today’s and tomor- 
row’s urbanites. 
That there is danger for urbia is 
proven by the alarming new words 
Jand expressions which have crept 
into our language. Urban crisis, 
strangulation by congestion, scat- 
cerization, megalopolis, blight, 
slums, smog are words on every- 
ibody’s lips. 

Yet experience has taught us that 
it isn’t easy to kill a city. Cities have 
ithstood enemy assaults, sacking 
and burning, earthquakes and 
floods. Even after the holocaust of 
ibombing raids European cities have 
some back to life surprisingly 
quickly. 

Why, then, must we be fearful? 
The new threats against urbia are 
sof a more sinister nature than the 
old ones. It is no longer sudden as- 
sault by natural or human forces. It 
lis a slower method of creeping tech- 
nological infiltration which we have 
to fear. We have learned to deal 
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Members of the Union Pacific freight 
team have a tradition to live up to— 
that of providing unsurpassed per- 
formance. It is reflected in our desire 


to please...to handle every shipment 
“just so”... to make deliveries when 
and as promised. 

Got anything going our way? We'll 
do the right thing by it. 


Consult any Union Pacific 
representative, or the Foreign 
Freight Department, Chicago, Ill. 
Cable address: UPARAILCO. 


UNION PACIFIC 3 fo00 
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with some of the destructive tech- 
nological influences. We have, 
through zoning, managed to contain 
nuisance breeding industrial plants. 
We have at least partly succeeded 
in diminishing the disturbances 
caused by railroads, rapid transit 
lines and air traffic. Counter meas- 
ures against the pollution of air by 
fumes and poisonous gases and the 
pollution of water by sewage are 
under way. 


Dangerous Expression 


However, there is one expression 
of our mechanized age which, by its 
nature, tends to spread all over 
urbia, suburbia, and the country- 
side: the private automobile as a 
means of mass transportation. With 
this one expression of our tech- 
nological age we have not yet 
learned to deal. Yet it is a dangerous 
one. What fire, bombing, floods and 
earthquakes could not accomplish, 
the automobile: might very well suc- 
ceed in achieving. 

Congestion by automobile is a 
method of slow murder of the city 
by poison. The poison is injected 
into the arterial system and the 
veins around the heart area in the 
form of foreign particles. The mur- 


der plot is promoted by those who 
insist on pumping endless streams 
of cars into densely built up city 
areas. The plotters are assisted by 
fifth columnists spreading the poison 
by measures designed to facilitate 
automobile traffic: widened streets 
and roads, narrower sidewalks, at- 
tempts to quicken the flow of traffic 
with one-way streets, and progres- 
sive signals. They succeed in spread- 
ing the poison until it attacks every 
cell and destroys the tissues of urbia. 
Where they succeed, they eradicate 
the qualities which make urbia ur- 
bane: cohesiveness, compactness, and 
ease of human communication. 
The plot goes even further. The 
facilitators of automobile traffic are 
also the gravediggers of public mass 
transportation. At a time when pri- 
vate automobile traffic is being sub- 
sidized with billions expended for 
highway, bridge and tunnel con- 
struction, railroads and other public 
carriers are heavily taxed. Besides 
being penalized by losing passenger 
revenue because of increasing use of 
private cars, they are being bank- 
rupted. The plot against the city by 
injection of indigestible motor traf- 
fic proceeds methodically in spite of 
the zoning of planners and city offi- 
cials who have long ago come to the 
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conclusion that dense automobile 
traffic and dense urbanism just don't 


mix. 

Statistical proof of this fact is 
available. Figures show conclusively 
that as the number of a automobiles 
entering an urban center grows, the 
number of people entering the same 
area diminishes. In Manhattan, for 
example, the number of cars en- 
tering the heart of the city daily in- 
creased between 1948 and 1956 by 
36 per cent but the number of per- 
sons entering this area declined 12 
per cent, or 375,000 people a day. 
More cars—fewer people. In Chicago 
in the four years from 1954 to 1958, 
private autos moving into the loop 
area increased by 55 per cent. In 
the same four-year period, sales in 
State Street department stores 
dropped 16.3 per cent. 


Public Transportation 


Thus, one direction of planning 
action for the sixties is clearly es- 
tablished. Existing public transpor- 
tation of all types must be encour- 
aged and improved, and new public 
transportation of highest quality, 
convenience, and efficiency must be 
constructed. The stream of automo- 
biles must be stopped short of dense- 
ly built-up urban centers.-The meth- 
ods of achieving this aim have been 
developed and are at your disposal. 
Just as nature has provided lakes 
and oceans to take up the swollen 
floods of rivers, so must retention 
basins be provided for the floods of 
trafic. Many-laned loop roads sur- 
rounding the core area with large, 
directly-adjoining garage facilities 
will fulfill this function. 

Public areas within the downtown 
area should be partly reserved for 
public or semi-public transportation 
(buses, taxis and emergency ve 
hicles); and in all other cases where 
residential tranquility.or business 
vitality would be served, traffic areas 
should be converted into pedestrian 
spaces. The distribution of good: 
can be handled by conveyor belt 
systems, underground truck roads 
or by setting aside certain streets a 
certain times for truck service, anc 
by the construction of offsite truck 
loading docks. 


With the help of such measures 
we can succeed not only in eliminat 
ing traffic congestion; we can gait 
for productive purposes valuabl 
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} a which is now occupied by ga- 
rages and parking lots. 

| Curb parking of private cars will 
be automatically eliminated and 
Pthose streets which serve public and 
semi-public traffic will be automati- 


Piand usage can be intensified by the 
construction of buildings serving 
@business and commerce. Simultane- 
ously, these pedestrian areas can 
4 gain new attractiveness, new pulling 
power for shoppers in the regional 
area by the introduction of land- 
scaping, covered walkways, foun- 
[tains and sculpture. 

A. second most important factor 
contributing to the urban crisis is 
ithe housing misery. In New York, 
@ for example, where building activity 
was especially large, the number of 
substandard housing units was 280,- 
000 in the year 1948. Ten years lat- 
er, in 1958, the number was if any- 
q thing slightly larger. The picture is 
similar in other parts of the country, 
in spite of the fact that many of our 
cities have been engaged for years 
Wj in redevelopment programs, in slum 
clearance programs which all have 
as their aim the removal of slums 
and blighted areas. How can this 
] phenomenon be explained? 


Moving Slums 


The answer is that we are not re- 
moving slums but only moving 
} them. Redevelopment projects pro- 
Wceed by bulldozing structures in 
large blighted or slum areas and re- 
placing them with new structures 
renting at a considerably higher 
\} price than the old ones. The former 

'dwellers are expelled and _trans- 
planted to other parts of the city 
} where, in spite of their less fortunate 
economic status or their racial sta- 
iW} tus, they can still find a roof over 
their heads. Areas which up to then 
had been sociologically healthy then 
) experience the conversion of build- 
i) ings into boarding houses or room- 
}ing houses or the multiple occu- 
} pancy of single units by many fami- 
| lies. Thus new blighted areas, new 
t slums are created. 

Low cost large public housing 
| projects do not succeed in eliminat- 
jing slums either. In this case, large 
| population groups of low economic 
)) status or minority groups are moved 
ji from old buildings into new ones 
iii with the result that an old slum 
with little plumbing is converted in- 


| 
| 
| 
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to a brand new one with lots of 
plumbing. 


Not only have our large urban re- 
development and public housing 
projects not succeeded in removing 
the old evils, but they have created 
a new one: that of increased strati- 
fication of the urban population in- 
to economic and ethnic groupings. 
This unfortunate phenomenon is 
the result of uncoordinated and in- 
dependent activities by the various 
agencies active in the housing field. 
Public housing agencies, urban re- 
development agencies, and _ those 
agencies which construct housing 
with state or city aid erect huge sep- 
arate projects, each to be inhabited 
by specific groups. 


Housing Projects 


Public housing projects form large 
ghettos for the poor and the racial 
minorities. State—or city—supported 
projects form ghettos for the lower 
middle class. Redevelopment proj- 
ects, with their uniform rental struc- 
ture, are inhabited by just as uni- 
form an economic segment. Private 
housing takes care of the upper mid- 
dle class and the wealthy. A similar 
stratification takes place in suburban 
areas where FHA financed tract de- 
velopments create monotonous con- 
glomerations of housing facilities, of 
economic, racial and physical same- 
ness. 

Urban planning for the sixties 
will be able to cure the housing mis- 
ery by certain specific actions. We 
must bring about cooperation and 
coordination in the field of public 
or publicly supported housing. 
(New York City has set a good ex- 
ample. Until the recent creation of 
the Housing and Redevelopment 
Board, no less than fifteen separate 
agencies had some part in directing 
housing and urban renewal.) 

Instead of mammoth projects serv- 
ing one population group exclu- 
sively, we will have to build, where 
complete demolition is necessary, in- 
terrelated units of public housing. 
We will have to concentrate on the 
prevention of blight and slum for- 
mation if we ever want to catch up 
with the problem. By doing so, we 
will save the flavor of existing com- 
munities, avoid the monotony of 
huge institutional projects and safe- 
guard the continuity of the expres- 
sions of life in our cities. 

Yet even the best efforts in re- 

(Continued on page 50) 


or canned sardines 


The better way 
is Santa Fe 


No matter what you ship 
call the nearest Santa Fe 
Traffic Office and let 
the longest railroad in 
our nation go to work 
for you. 
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Map of Federal Barge Lines Route 


Each year over 36,000,000 tons of com- 
modities move through the Port of Chi- 
cago. Every ton of that freight is trans- 
ported at lower cost by water than it could 
be by any other transportation method. 
Savings realized by the shipper result in 
lower prices to the consumer. 


Federal Barge Lines is proud to be a water- 
borne carrier serving this great port with 
lower-cost barge transportation. Your 
Federal Barge representative can help you 
lower your shipping cost. 


@ 


FEDERAL BARGE 
LINES, Inc. 


Agent: N. C. Horn 
141 W. Jackson 


WeEbster 9-5331 
Chicago, III. 
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Chicago Querseas 


SHIP SAILINGS 


Vessel Line Date 
Continental Ports 

Learina 

Hamburg Chicago Oct. 16 
Werretal 

French Oct 
Leada 

Hamburg Chicago Oct. 20 
Maakefjell 

Fjell Oranje Octeel 
Transontario 

Poseidon Octez2 
Francisco Sartori 

Hamburg Chicago Oct. 25 
Carlsholm 

Swedish-American Oct. 25 
Prins Johan Willem Friso 

Fjell Oranje Oct. 28 
Madgeburg 


Hamburg American OctiZ3 
Transquebec 


Poseidon Oct. 29 
Clio 

French Oct. 29 
Virgilia 

Hamburg Chicago Oct. 30 
Laholm 

Swedish American Oct. 30 
Kristina 

Nordlake Nov. 2 
Vibyholm 

Swedish American Nov. 2 

Ophelia 

Hamburg Chicago Nov. 3 
Innstein 

Hamburg American Nov. 4 
Leapaul 

‘Hamburg Chicago Nov. 6 
Ingrid Weide 

Poseidon Nov. 7 
Prins Frederik Hendrik 

Fjell Oranje Noy. 8 
Nigella 

French Nov. 9 
Prinses Irene 

Fjell Oranje Nov. 9 
Leabeth 

Hamburg Chicago Nov. 10 
Kaarina 

Nordlake Nov. 10 
Prins Willem II 

Fyell Oranje Nov. 11 | 


ee 


GREAT LAKES OVERSEAS INC. 


3400 PRUDENTIAL BLDG. 
RAndolph 6-7033 


Representing 


FIELL ORANJE 


LE HAVRE - ROTTERDAM 
HAMBURG - BREMEN - LONDON 
ANTWERP - GLASGOW 


) 


Teli’ FioRD VNES 


OSLO - COPENHAGEN 
STAVANGER - BERGEN 


SWEDISH 
CHICAGO LINE 
STOCKHOLM - HELSINGFORS 
LIVERPOOL - GOTHENBURG 
COPENHAGEN 


NIAGARA LINE 
CASABLANCA - ALGIERS - GENOA 
LEGHORN - NAPLES - ALEXANDRIA 

PIRAEUS - ISTANBUL 


CONCORDIA LINE 
GREAT LAKES SERVICE 


CASABLANCA - ALGIERS - GENOA 
LEGHORN - NAPLES - ALEXANDRIA 
PIRAEUS - ISTANBUL 


——--- Oo ——— 


LIVERPOOL LINERS, 
LTD. 
LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER 
DUBLIN 


TIN PLATE 


TERNE PLATE 
BLACK PLATE 


Sheet 
Strips 
Circles 
Misprints 
Scrap 


| NEvada 8-4100 | 
LOU STEEL PRODUCTS 


COMPANY 
923 S. KOSTNER AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 


Commerce 


Wessel Line Date | yee . : 


Hamburg American Nov. 11 


1 Hamburg Chicago Nov. 13 Direct cargo service 
Wranspacific D _ 

| Poseidon Nov. 14 

orgholm 

a Swedish-American Nov. 15 

| darpefjell 

| Fjell Oranje Nov. 15 


United Kingdom 
@Mfonica Smith 


Swedish Chicago Oct. 18 
ganchester Shipper 
Manchester Liners Oct. 20 
‘Peslefjell 
Fjell Oranje Oct-21 
‘Beechmore _ 


Furness Great Lakes Oct. 24 
Manchester Vanguard 


between the Great Lakes and the Mediterranean 


Manchester Liners Oct. 28 | now extended by American Export Lines to range from Chicago, Mil- 
igneborg waukee, Detroit, Cleveland, Toronto and Montreal to as far east as 
9 Swedish Chicago Oct. 29 | Istanbul and Derince, Turkey. Regular ports of call in the Mediterranean 
Pp uksefjell include Trieste, Rijeka, Venice, Naples, Leghorn, Genoa, Marseilles, 

Fjell Oranje Oct. 30 | Barcelona, Seville, Alicante, Cadiz, Tangier, and Lisbon. Sailings are 


AAristina 2 : d i 
oie Re stepped up too, with 10 cargo liner voyages scheduled for AEL’s Exanthia, 


Be ae Willen Extavia and Exiria. Send shipments further and faster atti, 
Rt Omaje Nov. 7 | 0” this new trade route. Call American Export Lines 


2 168 NO. MICHIGAN BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL., STATE 2-0535 * 647 W. VIRGINIA STREET, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, BROADWAY 1-8030 
Telga Smith 1616 STANDARD BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO, MAINE 1-0484 ~ STANDARD BUILDING, TOLEDO, OHIO, MAINE 1-0484 
LAFAYETTE BUILDING, DETROIT, MICH., WOODWARD 1-8380 * HENRY W. OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA., ATLANTIC 1-4080 


Swedish Chicago Nov. 8 

(Aaarina 
| Nordlake Nov. 10 
orindefjell : 

Fjell Oranje Nov. 15 Rl SADE 
PRagneborg 
} Swedish Chicago Nov. 17 y 

Scandinavian and Baltic HK MI R 
fonica Smith _ Ee 

Swedish Chicago Oct. 18 
‘}Carlsholm 

Swedish American Oct. 25 Locate 
ernefjell , 

i} =‘ Fjell Fjord Oct. 28 your OFFICE with 
Laholm your WAREHOUSE 
Swedish American Oct. 28 . I ; ‘ a 
i} Pe t costs percent less to have your oliice 
i aes h. Chi Oct. 29 with your warehouse in North Pier Ter- 

las pee Be minal . . . instead of in your own building 
Books : : on the outskirts: of Chicago. Central area 
| Swedish American Oct. 30 advantages are many. You may save thou- 

WWibyholm sands of dollars. Others have. 

uc ernciifan Novae (OR — use our ship-side facilities at Lake 
yngenfjord Calumet or Downtown Chicago. OR — use 

Fyell Fjord Nov. 4 our storage and distribution warehouses 
elga Smith near the Loop or on the South Side.) 

| Swedish Chicago pO Keep the doors Write or phone for free illustrated litera- 
/Erholm L ture and complete information. 

sy, | Of mercy open! 

nov. 5, | OF Mery OPEN: | NORTH PIER TERMINAL 
444 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11 

Nov. 17 SUperior 7-5606 
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EVERYBODY 
ASKS ME 


... What's Different About 


KELLY GIRL 
Temporary Office Service? 


SUNPIC% s,s 


The Kelly Girl ‘‘exclusives”” 
make Kelly Girl Service your 
best choice for temporary office 
personnel. We’d like to explain 
these exclusives to you. 


| 30 W. Washington Blvd. 
1 RAndolph 6-1420 


KelQcy Gud Service, Inc. 


“To help you secure the 


maximum return on your 


J. B. ARNOLD ASSOCIATES 
Consultants and Technicians 


data processing dollar ...”’ 
: 


me O. Box 57 
arrington, Ill. Chicago Phone: 
DUnkirk 1-0035 Enterprise 3555 


Mediterranean 

Brooktor 

Montship Capo Octals 
Ampenan 

Nedlloyd Octw20 
Elizabeth Berger 

Hellenic Oct. 28 
Exiria 

American Export Nov. 2 
Maria Fausta 

Montship Capo Nov. 2 
Nias 

Nedlloyd Nov. 3 
Capo Noli 

Montship Capo Nov. 5 


Urban Planning 
(Continued from page 47) 


development and renewal will be 
fruitless if we do not recognize the 
fact that the total of new housing 
units constructed yearly is vastly in- 
sufficient and that this is especially 
so with respect to inexpensive hous- 
ing. According to N.A.H.B. statis- 
tics, the greatest building year was 
1959, when 1,360,000 housing units 
were constructed. This represents 89 
new units per 10,000 population 
compared to 111 new units per 10,- 
000 population in 1950. The in- 
sufficiency of the number of new 
housing units is proved by the fol- 
lowing: 

1. T’o accommodate the yearly 
added number of new householders 
alone, we need 1,200,000 units. 

2. To replace housing units de- 
stroyed by demolition required by 
highway and other construction, we 
need 300,000 new. housing units 
yearly. 

3. To replace that portion of our 
52,000,000 existing housing units 
which fall into disrepair or is out- 
moded, we need (on the assumption 
that the average lifetime of these 
units is fifty years) 1,000,000 new 
units a year, 

4. To overcome the presently 
existing short supply of housing, 
which expresses itself in overcrowd- 
ing, 500,000 units a year are re- 
quired, 

Thus, in order to keep abreast 
of demand, it is necessary to con- 
struct 2,700,000 housing units per 
year during the next decade. This 
is exactly double the figure which 
the housing industry was providing 
in 1959. 

The general shortage is compli- 
cated by the unevenness of the sup- 
ply in various price brackets. Over- 


supply of high priced housing units 
in certain communities contrast: 
sharply with the serious undersup 
ply of medium and low priced hous: 
ing. It can be safely assumed that 
nearly the entire gap between the 
total demand for 2,700,000 units z 
year and the actual supply of 1,300, 
000 is attributable to shortages 1n 
the low cost and medium cost field 
As long as the housing demand i 
not met adequately and in propor. 
tion to the needs of various eco- 
nomic groups, our efforts to clear 
or prevent slums will be unsuccess- 
ful. 

Planning action will be necessary 
in the sixties as related to zoning 
laws and their application. When 
zoning was first applied, we lived in 
an age of primitive industrialization 
when the separation of smoke-belch. 
ing factories from living quarter: 
was the most urgent task. In the 
meantime our technology has ma 
tured. Many types of industrial ae 
tivities can be carried on today with 
out the creation of smoke or othe 
disturbances in structures which be 
come increasingly similar in appear 
ance to office buildings. Simultane 
ously, offices fill up with such quan 
tities of electronic machinery that 
they increasingly resemble industria 
laboratories. The importance 0 
stringent separation of residences 
stores, offices, laboratories, and ever 
certain types of light industry van 
ishes. 


Need for Separation 


The need for separation concern 
ing other manifestations of our tech 
nological age, however, has greath 
increased. Molestation by railroac 
traffic, automobile and truck trafhc 
and airplane noises have highly ad 
verse effects on all types of humai 
activity areas, whether living quat 
ters or business enterprises. Slun 
and blight formation can be to— 
large degree ascribed to these di 
turbances. 

Finally, action is needed to in 
prove the effectiveness of the ager 
cies which deal with planning c¢ 
all types, with housing, and wit 
transportation. Only too often ou 
planning commissions are powerle: 
with regard to significant segment 
of urbia. In New York, for exampl 
there are engaged in the field ¢ 
transportation and traffic no le 
than eleven agencies and authoritie 
Not only do they work with th 


Commerc 
i lil 


put also independently from the city 
lanning department. Inasmuch as 
Bity planning without transporta- 
ion planning is senseless, we must 
sring all such transportation plan- 
.ing, whether for public or private 
Weraflic, under the direct control and 
gufluence of our planning adminis- 
rators. 


We also can no longer shape the 
Wate of the metropolis without 
ichieving coordination of the plan- 
aing activities of all the communi- 
ies out of which it is composed. 
@letropolitan federations of all the 
aunicipalities and special districts 
within a metropolitan area will have 
Wo be formed. They will function 
a relationship to the municipali- 
ries which is similar to that of the 
wederal government of the United 
states to the individual states. 
»[etropolitan federal government 
will have to deal with those hostile 
porces, such as pollution of air, water 
nd land, which do not respect mu- 
Waicipal boundaries. 

} Far beyond the paper stage are 
Wxamples of the emerging urban 
Wpattern. The regional shopping cen- 
ers, for example, created on large 
band tracts in the suburbs, were able 
© take advantage of the cellular 
slanning philosophy to the fullest. 
slusters of structures containing 
tores, shops, restaurants, auditoria, 
meeting rooms and services are set 
town in the center of land tracts 
ften in excess of 100 acres. Between 
he buildings they offer richly land- 
caped pedestrian areas with covered 
valkways, fountains, rest benches 
und sculpture. 


Transportation Areas 


Outside of these tightly woven 
Jouilding clusters and well separated 
rom them, we find peripheral trans- 
Woortation areas with special roads 
Wor buses, underground roads for 
.ervice traffic, and parking areas for 
Worivate cars. The transportation 
areas are easily and conveniently ac- 
J-essible from loop road systems. 

Similar cluster formations have 
ioeen developed as industrial parks, 
Wregional health centers, and educa- 


| 


Hiional centers in the form of col- 
l:ege campuses. Some of the more 
Wuccessful redevelopment housing 
projects have followed the same 
The Charles 


Boston, for example, has eliminated 
all traffic streets from the 60-acre 
area. Parking garages are peripher- 
ally located, accessible from a ring 
road. Between the apartment struc- 
tures there are urban plazas and 
park-like walks. 

Looking into the sixties with an 
optimism which I believe is safely 
founded on the inherent abilities 
and energies of the American peo- 
ple, I would prophesy that the six- 
ties will see paper plans become re- 
ality and dreams take a big step to- 
ward realization. 


Garnishments 
(Continued from page 20) 


his wages were garnisheed, court 
costs and other pertinent data. A 
running total tells at a glance how 
much he still owes. 

Each day around noon, Mrs. Las- 
coe gathers up approximately 15 of 
the cards and sets out for the Munic- 
ipal Court of Chicago. Purpose of 
her visit: to check on the status of 
new cases before the court, cases on 
which she has no history. In the 


garnishment clerk’s office, she checks 
the minute books of that morning’s 
court session in order to bring her 
records up to date and see that they 
jibe with the official court records. 

Later, in the court’s file room, she 
looks over the official files on new 
garnishment cases, even examining 
the note signed by the employe 
when he made his purchase. She 
sometimes functions as a handwrit- 
ing “expert,” checking the validity 
of the signature on the note to make 
sure it is not a case of mistaken 
identity. 

Such policing saves Inland em- 
ployes untold thousands of dollars, 
because it keeps collection attorneys 
honest. “The debtor is not properly 
protected under Illinois law because 
the merchant does not have to prove 
to the court how much a person 
still owes him,” Mrs. Lascoe says. 
“The court takes the merchant’s 
word for it. Further, the employe 
is not notified when a judgment 
upon which garnishment actions will 
be based is entered against him.” 

Mrs. Lascoe relates, how, one day 
late in 1956, she received a garnish- 
ment summons against an Inland 


meet the Men from Chapple! 


Specialists in pre-engineered, custom construction, 
John F. Chapple and Company have put literally scores 
of firms into new suburban plants. Rare indeed is the 
problem they haven’t met...and mastered. And the 
unique Chapple concept of “Service in Depth” assures 


you extra satisfaction .. . at no extra cost. 


FREE: To find out how Butler Building systems 
solved the “Suburbia problem” for one typical firm, 


send for Chapple Report No. 10-CM. 


keep you “out of the woods" 


Despite its many advantages, location of your new plant 
in Suburbia is not without its problems. Water supply, 
fire safety, local codes are but a few typical examples. 
And each of these problems is another good reason to 


john f. chapple and company 


designers and builders of pre-engineered construction 


Villa Park, Hlinois 


MAnstfield 6-2400 


employe which set her thinking. 
“It was made out in the amount of 
$550, but I seemed to recall that the 
employe really owed only about 
$250. I did some checking and dis- 
covered I was right. Shortly after 
that I began to see a pattern devel- 
oping: some unscrupulous collection 
attorneys were making out the sum- 
mons in any amount. they felt they 
could get away with. Since most 
firms processed the garnishments 
without. questioning them, they 
were entering some pretty steep 
amounts. Employes were probably 
being cheated out of hundreds of 
dollars without knowledge of their 
employers.” 

All that has been prevented at In- 
land by meticulous record-keeping. 
As each garnishment summons comes 
in (and under Illinois law, a new 
action must be instituted each time 


a merchant wishes to collect money 
on a debt), company records are 
checked to determine whether the 
employe really owes the amount 
listed. If there is a discrepancy, Mrs. 
Lascoe calls the collection attorney 
who entered the summons and 
points out in a tactful but firm man- 
ner that there is a “slight difference” 
in their figures. In most cases, the 
attorney immediately backs down 
and admits his “mistake.” 

“Since we started our record-keep- 
ing, we estimate that we have saved 
employes an average of $200 per 
debt,” Mrs. Lascoe says. 


Effect of System 


Recent publicity given the Inland 
system of policing garnishments is 
beginning to have its effect around 
Chicago. Several other firms are in 


This Christmas . 
Be Sharp - Give Sharp 


The Ideal Christmas Gift... Alpine Brand 
“Extra Sharp” Club Cheese 


From America's Dairyland . . . Monroe, 


REE 
FR lustrated 
prochur 
Semon 
request ° 


ee ERO x: 


4290, 


Wisconsin. Long a favorite of our 

retail store customers in Monroe, 
=~ Janesville and Evansville, Wis- 
= consin. Aged Cheddar is 
blended with rich cream to 
make this superb, tangy 
spread. No snack tray is 
. complete without it. Packed 
& in reusable brown crock. 


PACK NO. 31 

Extra Sharp Club Cheese 
Net Weight 22 oz. 
$3.45 POSTPAID 

Anywhere in the U.S.A. 


THE SWISS CHEESE SHOP 


MONROE, 
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A-Z LETTER SERVICE 
ESTABLISHED 1918 
PLANOGRAPHING e@ MULTILITH 
ART & COPY LAYOUT 
MIMEOGRAPHING @ MULTIGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING e@ MAILING 


DIRECT MAIL CAMPAIGNS 
DEarborn 2-1891 


139 N. CLARK 


BATTEY & CHILDS, INC. 
ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 
Complete Service for Industry 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, lilinois | 


ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING 
Executive and Sales Personnel 
Counseling and Testing 
LEROY N. VERNON & ASSOCIATES 
Industrial Psychologists 


THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 
La Salle Wacker Bidg. @ Chicago 


CODE DATING 


Automatic, Dependable. Guaranteed 
Friction and Power-driven Machines 
Write giving details on a specific coding 
roblem 


4027 N. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Ill. IRving 8-5117 


p r 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


the process of adopting similar pro: 
grams in order to protect their work- 
ers from being overcharged. In 
some instances, collection attorneys 
have refrained from submitting false 
amounts to be collected from Inland 
employes in their summonses, and 
have stopped “padding” the amounts 
they say Inland employes owe. They 
are probably concerned that the at- 
tention given the Inland system will 
result in reform of the wage attach- 
ment laws. 

Reform is in the making. For 
three years the Chicago Association 
of Commerce and Industry has had 
a committee (under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Lascoe) to prepare 
educational material on wage attach- 
ment (“Wage Assignment and Gar- 
nishment in Illinois”) and to analyze 
credit legislation offered in the IL- 
linois General Assembly and. pre- 
sent the business viewpoint on these 
bills to appropriate House and Sen- 
ate Committees. 

Members of the Association’s com- 
mittee are cooperating this year with 
the Mayor’s Committee.on New Res- 
idents as part of a new attack 
launched against unfair credit prac- 
tices after the Rodriguez suicide. 
This special study group has a broad 
representation from the whole com- 
munity and will investigate every as- 
pect of the wage attachment prob- 
lem. 


Examine Applications 


An important improvement in ju- 
dicial administration was adopted 
in July when a Commissioner was 
appointed by the Municipal Court 
of Chicago to carefully examine all 
applications for judgment by con. 
fession and the statement of claim. 
Those with apparent errors will be 
set aside and referred to,a special 
judge who will require a percentage 
of the applicants for judgment tc 
prove their claims as in a default 
hearing. Previously, confession judg 
ments were entered without hearing 
any evidence or without any in 
quiry into the facts. Statistics from 
this survey will be the basis for re 
medial legislation to be proposed te 
the General Assembly in 1961. 

Legislative changes alone can nev 
er stop the garnishment racket; th¢ 
conscientious administration of the 
law by courts and employers can. 

Here is a program for prope 
handling of wage attachments whic 


Commerc« 


By employer (regardless of size) will 

tnd useful: 

1. Obtain copies of the Illinois 
Garnishment Act and Wage As- 
signment Act, including the 
most recent amendments. Both 
laws are contained in Laws Re- 
lating to Labor and Employ- 
ment 1959 available from the 
Department of Labor, 160 N. 
La Salle Street, Chicago 2. Se- 
cure a copy of “Wage Assign- 
ment and Garnishment in I]h- 
nois” from the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce and 
Industry. This booklet con- 
tains sample forms used in 
_Wwage attachment proceedings. 

2. Designate an employe to be- 
come thoroughly familiar with 
provisions of the two laws and 
to process the claims. 

3. Establish procedures to: 

A. Determine the validity of 
each action against an em- 
ploye. 

1. All papers served on the 
employer should be care- 
fully examined tor de- 
EeGtse 
Court records should be 
checked to learn the sta- 


nN 


tus of new cases involvy- 


ing employes and to de- 
termine the accuracy of 
the employer’s records. If 
occasional visits to the 
Municipal Court are im- 
practical the status of new 
attachment cases can be 
determined from reading 
the Chicago Daily Law 
Bulletin. 


B. Coordinate company ac- 
count procedures with meth- 
ods used in wage attach- 
ment administration so that 
proper payroll deductions 
for wage attachments can be 
made efficiently. 


C. Contact the employe _per- 
sonally. 

1. ‘The employer should try 
to learn why the employe 
has not settled the debt 
and urge him, if he is 
able, to do so immedi- 
ately. 


no 


In some cases, if the em- 
ploye is unable to pay 
the debt he might be en- 
couraged to secure a loan 
sufficient to discharge the 
obligation from the local 
credit union. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


elations Society of America. Chair- 
man of the Committee for the study 
was James C. Worthy, Vice Presi- 
ent in Charge of Public Relations, 
sears, Roebuck and Co. The book 
rontains 155 pages with 60 charts. 
ublished by Survey Press, Chicago, 
Hit costs $5.75. 


je Business Words — a revised 
edition of the popular book “Words 
Often Used in Business—They Bring 
}?rofit” has been released by Cities 
iervice Petroleum, Inc. in a new 
mooklet size. Free copies may be ob- 
| ained from the Department of Busi- 
ness Research & Education, Cities 
Iservice Petroleum, Inc., 60 Wall 
street, New York 5, N.Y. 


\» 200,000th National Home — On 
November 14, National Homes Cor- 
}poration, the nation’s largest manu- 
Jacturer of prefabricated homes, will 


Price announced at a recent press 
meeting held to preview the com- 
; 


D ttober 


(Continued from page 14) 


pany’s 1961 line. The 1961 National 
“Corvette” series of homes provide 
more space and have additional 
quality features to attract second 
time buyers, which currently domi- 
nate the housing market. Price pre- 
dicted some upswing in home build- 
ing, saying, “The surplus of over- 
built new homes is pretty well ab- 
sorbed except in the states of Flor- 
ida and California and mortagage 
money has loosened.” 


e New Milwaukee Road Cars — 
The Milwaukee Road has received 
and placed in service the first of a 
fleet of 500 new wide door box cars 
suitable both for the loading of 
bulk commodities such as grain and 
the mechanized loading of pack- 
aged lumber, palletized loads and 
other types of freight. Built at a 
cost of $13,000 each, of $6.5 million 
for the entire fleet, the new cars 
feature doors opening to a total 


width of 15 feet 2 inches, an interior | 


length of 50 feet, a load capacity of 
70 tons, 
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mora ST. LAWRENCE § 


Crowds flock to the Chicago 
World Trade Center exhibit. 
U. S. Department of 
Commerce officials examine 
the display of the 
Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago as visitors look on 


fs aa 
Richard B. Schlesinger (left) 
examines the display of the 
LaSalle National Bank. With 
him are Arthur McConville, 
Vice President of the 
LaSalle Bank and Leo J. 
Sheridan, Chairman of 
L. J. Sheridan & Co. (right) 
Pausing to chat during a 
visit to German Industries 
. Exhibition in Berlin are 
| (left to right) Edward 
Kandlik, Financial Editor, 
Chicago Daily News; William 
Clark, Financial Editor, 
Chicago Tribune and Carl L. 
Scheirman, President, Standard 
. Electronics Co., Inc. 
RSS 3 an ee : eRe 


U. S. Secretary of 
Commerce, Frederick H. 
Mueller (holding head set 
to ear) visits display of the 
Commonwealth Edison 
Company in the Chicago 


World Trade Center at the 
Vienna International Fall 
Trade Fair. The Edison 
Company joined with 
fifty-five Chicago firms in 
“Operation Export“ 
sponsored at the Vienna 
Fair by the Chicago 
Association of Commerce 
and Industry. More than 
500,000 Austrians and 
other Europeans visited the 
exhibit. The Chicago Center 
was part of the official U. S. 
exhibit under the auspices 
of the Commerce 
Department's Office of 
International Trade Fairs 


Willy Brandt, Mayor of Berlin, speaks to members 
of the Mission and Chicago pressmen 


Thomas H. Coulter (left), the Association’s Chief Executive 
Officer, talks with Mayor of Berlin Willy Brandt during a 
meeting in the Schoeneberg Rathaus in Berlin. With them 
are Alderman Otto F. Janousek (22nd Ward) and Fahey 
Flynn, CBS News Commentator 


His Holiness Pope John XXIII meets with members of the Chicago 
World Trade Mission. During the 20-minute audience His Holiness stressed 
the importance of the Mission’s theme: ‘’World Peace Through World Trade 
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i Mission participants are greeted in Frankfurt by officials of the 

f International Bicycle and Motorcycle Exhibition and treated to motor 
scooter rides. At later ceremonies, Dr. Werner Bockelmann, Mayor 
of Frankfurt, hosted the group at a luncheon meeting 


Tony Bouilhet, Vice 
President of the Chambre 
du Commerce Paris, accepts 
| gift of Chicago Symphony 
| Orchestra and Chicago Fine 
i Arts Quartet recordings and 
il a picture book of Chicago 
i| from Thomas H. Coulter. 
i The gifts, given to 
government and business 
leaders throughout Europe, 
emphasize Chicago’s cultural 
traditions and the city’s 
important contributions to 
the world’s great music 


Getting their bearings upon arrival in Vienna 
are William T. Kirby (left), lawyer and 
member of the IIlinois-lndiana Bi-State 
Port Development and Study Commission 
and Ernst T. Karlsson, President of Carl 
Gorr Color Card Co., Inc. 


Richard B. Schlesinger, (right) Vice 

President, Carson Pirie Scott & Co.. is 

Interviewed by John Schlimmer, 

k Voice of America correspondent, about 
Chicago World Trade Mission. Also taking 

Part in the interview were Arthur de 

, McConville, Vice President, LaSalle National 


Bank, and Robert L. Be Di 
Pee Teen an, Director World 


- 


Commerce 
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John Rodgers, member of Parliament and Parliamentary Secretary to the Thomas H. Coulter (left) Association Chief 


| Board of Trade, holds press conference in association's offices after a Executive Officer, receives certificate from 
Be copier tour of Chicago. Rodgers was in Chicago to promote investments C. W. Moore, Executive Vice President, Chicago 
jin Great Britain Helicopter Airways, honoring him as the 


600,000th passenger 


SEs 


Preston E. Peden, Director, Governmental Affairs Division, John Leonard East, former chairman, Republican Party of Cook 
speaks at a Practical Politics course of the Junior League of County, speaks to a group during one of the Association’s 
| Chicago in Civic Opera Building Practical Politics Courses 


CHI 
CO 


Dr. John A. Henry, University of Illinois, lectures at the 15th annual 
quality control course sponsored by the Association of Commerce and the 


lA iati ident Paul Goodrich American Society for Quality Control, Chicago Section. The meeting held 
mee ration ied meee Uae at the Graduate School of Business, University of Chicago on Sept. 29-30 


4 was attended by 80 Management men 


‘. 


|The Honorable Professor Giuseppe Togni, former 
| ltalian Minister of Public Works, calls on 
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October 
OOOO ke ae 


Fire Prevention Committee 
Offers Tips on Portable Fire 
Extinguishing Equipment 

As part of its activities during 
Fire Prevention Week October 9- 
15, the Association's Fire Preven- 
tion Committee offers these tips on 
portable fire equipment: 

The mere provision of private 
fire protection equipment 1s not 
adequate to prevent large loss fires. 
The proper maintenance and oper- 
ation are necessary corollaries. 

Self-servicing of this equipment 
has been the major cause of ex- 
tinguisher failure. Racketeers have 
created a dangerous problem. In 
the City of Chicago, the situation 
is rapidly becoming better due to 
the passing of an ordinance requir- 
ing servicemen to have a_ license 
to service extinguishers. A rigid ex- 
amination must be passed. 

According to C. R. Fredriksen, 
member of the Association’s Fire 
Prevention Committee, and Execu- 
tive Secretary of the United Fire 
Equipment Service Association, un- 
qualified servicemen operate with- 
out license in other parts of Metro- 
politan Chicago. 

Fredriksen urged that all com- 
panies become familiar and comply 
with all rules and regulations gov- 
erning portable fire equipment, in- 
Sstallation, inspection, servicing and 
use. 

Even properly serviced equip- 
ment has limitations, therefore the 
fire department should be. called 
immediately, regardless of a_ pre- 
vious successful record of extin- 
guishment with portable equipment. 

A 3-part series on “Unsafe Fire 
Extinguishers” may be obtained 
without charge through the United 
Fire Equipment Service Association, 
6154 Belmont Avenue, Chicago, 34. 


Export Figures For 
Port of Chicago 


Overseas exports from the Port of 
Chicago totaled 423,000 tons and im- 
ports were 146,000 tons for the 1960 
shipping season to August 1, ac- 
cording to John K. Langum, Vice 
President for the Association’s Busi- 
ness Research and Statistics Division. 

Comparable figures for 1959 im- 
ports are available only for steel. 
Steel mill products imported through 


embers of the Transportation and Industrial Development Committees of the 
eee will attend a demonstration of the Unit Load System October 27. The 
system is designed to completely integrate mechanical handling and_transporting of 
products in unit loads from point of manufacture through to point of ultimate 
distribution. The demonstration is sponsored by the Unit Load Car Corporation, 1501 
E. 96th street in cooperation with materials handling equipment manufacturers, 
including makers of fork lift trucks, industrial trailers, racks, stacker cranes and 


truck trailers 


July of 1959 totaled 115,594 tons as 
against 38,026 for the same period 
this year. 

Grains and preparations, includ- 
ing bulk grain shipments and oil 
seeds, made up 276,000 tons of the ex- 
port total. Other significant export 
products are animal oils and _ fats, 
hides and skins in raw state, animal 
and fish oils and greases, fodders 
and feeds, unmanufactured wood 
products, iron and steel making raw 
materials, iron and steel mill prod- 
ucts in a finished state, metal form- 
ing machine tools, tractors and parts, 
chemical specialties and industrial 
chemicals. 

Leaders in the import list via the 
St. Lawrence Seaway are: fruits and 
preparations, vegetable oils and fats, 
beer and liquors, oil seeds, vegetable 
fibers, wood manufactures and cork 
products. Large quantities of marble, 
alabaster, granite “and other  struc- 
tural stone and large quantities of 
glass were included. 

Several shiploads of bauxite also 
reached Chicago via the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. Another large import item 
was 6,800 tons of automobiles and 
parts. 
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Conference on V.D. 
Scheduled For Noy. 13th 


A conference on measures to halt 
the increase in infectious syphilis 
will be held November 16th in the 
Upper ‘Towers, Conrad Hilton Hotel 
from 12 noon to 4:30 p.m. The meet- 
ing is sponsored by the Association, 
Chicago Board of Health, Illinois 
Department of Public Health and 
Illinois Social Hygiene League. 

Luncheon speakers are Evan W. 
Thomas, M.D., nationally known 
authority on Venereal Disease, who 
will speak on “The Continuing Chal 
lenge of Syphilis’; and Robert J. 
Havinghurst, Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago, “Teenagers 
and the V.D. Problem.” 

An Industry and Labor group dis: 
cussion will be led by George A 
Bray, General Personnel Supervisor 
Illinois Bell ‘Telephone Company 
Speaker will be Warren T. Davis 
Chief, Program Services Section 
Communicable Diseases Control; U 
S. Public Health Service. 

Reservations should be sent to 
Nancy Allen,-R.N., Ist District Lh 
nois Nurses Assn., 8 S. Michigan ave 
nue, Chicago 3. Cost is $3 per person 
including luncheon. 


Commerc 
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weny 


| Oct. 18, 19, 
, 26, Nov. 2, 
8, 9, 15 & 16 

Oct. 20, 27, 

(ov. 3, 10 & 17 


Illinois Committee Luncheon Meeting, 
Relations Megr., State, Hlinois Bell ‘Telephone Co., Chairman 


Membership Luncheon Meetings 


Larry Schumaker, Public 


Calendar of Association Events 


Conference Room 
Zh sys opie 


Conference Room 
12:00 Noon 


Oct. 21 Committee on Education Conference Room 
John W. ‘Taylor, Chairman 12:15 p.m. 
Oct. 26 Hyde Park-Kenwood Redevelopment Area Quadrangle Club 
‘Tour and Luncheon University of Chgo. 
George Dovenmuehle, Chairman 12:1) p.m. 
Special buses leave 30 W. Monroe St. at 11:45 a.m. 
Oct. 27 Industrial Development Committee Trip, Thomas G. Ayers & Calumet Industrial 
John C. Carter, Chairmen. Will depart by bus from Inland Steel District 
Building at 11:15 a.m. and return to Inland Steel Building by 
4.45) p.1n. 
Oct. 27 Heart-In-Industry Conference, Willis J. Potts, M.D., President, Sherman Hotel 
Chicago Heart Association, Chairman 12:00 Noon 
Oct227 Junior Coordinating Committee, Edward H. Dahlin, Chairman. Swedish Club 
12:15 p.m. 
Oct. 28 Research Clearing House Committee, John K. Langum, Chairman. Conference Room 
12:00 Noon 
Nov. 3 Industrial Traffic Council, G. J. Werner, Chairman Traffic Club 
12:00 Noon 
Nov. 16 Conference on V.D. (venereal disease), James C. Worthy, Vice Upper Towers, 
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Salesman: “‘Is your mother home, sonny?” 

Three year old: “No, but my sister is.” 

Salesmen, happily: “Would you please 
send her to the door?” 

The salesman waited impatiently. Then 
after a long delay, the voice of the small 
child was heard. “I can’t lift her out of the 
play pen.” 


“How long do you plan to teach school?” 
the dean asked the pretty young thing as 
he handed her a teaching certificate. 

She replied with a shy smile: “From here 
to maternity.” 


Suitor: “I’d like to marry your daughter.” 

Business Man: “Well, sir, you can leave 
your name and address, and if nothing bet- 
ter turns up, we will notify you.” 


“Yes,” asserted the big game hunter at 
a cocktail party, “I used to shoot tigers in 
Africa.” 


One of his listeners protested, “But there 
are no tigers on that continent.’ 


“Of course not,” glibly answered the 
hunter, “I shot them all.” 


After months at sea, the sailor hit port 
and headed for the nearest tavern. Pointing 
to a patron who lay prone on the floor, he 
instructed the barkeep, “Give me a shot 
of that.” 


P The dying wife gasped to her husband, 
I must confess. I haven’t been true to 
you.” 

al know,” he answered, “that’s why I 
poisoned you.” 


A missionary traveling through the jun- 
gle met a lion. Flight was hopeless; he fell 
to his knees in anxious prayer. A few 
moments later he was greatly comforted to 
see the lion on his knees beside him. “Dear 
Brother,” said the relieved missionary 

how delightful it is to see you join me in 
Bites a moment ago I feared for 

“Don’t interrupt,” said the lion, “U’m 

Saying grace.” 
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An Eastern guest at a dude ranch was 
fascinated in watching a cowboy prepare 
himself a smoke. “It’s wonderful,” he 
finally remarked, “the way you can roll a 
cigarette with one hand.” 

“Taint nothin,” the cowboy responded. 

“Gettin’ the filter in is the hard part.” 


If a man runs after money, he’s money 
mad. 

If he keeps it, he’s a capitalist. 

If he spends it, he’s a playboy. 

If he doesnt’ get it, he’s a ne’er-do-well. 

If he doesn’t try to get it, he lacks ambi- 
tion. 

If he gets it without working, he’s a 
parasite. 

If he gets it after a life of hard labor, 
he’s a fool who got nothing from life! 


“Look what I got for my wife,” exclaimed 
Jones as he pointed with pride to a brand 
new convertible. 


“You lucky dog,” Smith said in envy, 
“Where did you make a trade like that?” 


A merchant tried for many months to ce 
lect an overdue bill, but with no succet 
Finally, he sent a tear-jerking letter acco»: 
panied by a picture of his little daughte 
Under it he wrote, “The reason I need th 
money.” 

By return mail came a photo of a volu 
tuous blonde in a Bikini bathing suit. 
was captioned, “The reason I can’t pay.’ 


A shoe salesman who had dragged 0} 
half his stock to a woman customer: “Mir, 
if I rest a few minutes, lady? Your feet ai 
killing me.” 


He: “I’m keeping a record of all the goo 
times we’ve had together.” 

She: “Oh, a diary!” 

He: “No, stubs in a checkbook.” 


Doubtfully the young mother examine 
the toy. 

Mother: “Isn’t this rather complicated f 
a small child?” 

Clerk: “It’s an educational toy, mada 
It’s designed to adjust a child to live in U 
world of today. Any way he puts it togeth 
it is wrong.” 


“Has your husband changed much in t 
years you’ve been married?” asked one Wi 
of another. 

“No,” was the reply, “but he thinks 
has. He’s always talking about what a fc 
he used to be.” 


Ted: “I started out on the theory tk 
the world had an opening for me.” 

Fred: “And you found ite” 

Ted: “Well, kinda. I’m in the hole noy 


“T want to read my husband’s diary—for six years he’s been keeping 
it in shorthand.” 


Commer 


ogically the choice of “commerce” —direct from grower to you... 


the world’s largest 
florists and landscapers 


“u 


minutes-fresh” flowers for all occasions 
d 


—the choice of Chicago’s largest firms 
to serve their day-to-day floral needs 


ALMA 


I 
| 


largest selection of decorators plants to 
“green-up” your lobbies and interiors 


ANNI 


vast outdoor garden centers—a “‘living 
catalog’ of trees, plants, shrubs . . . to 
beautify your grounds 


expert landscaping service —low in cost 
— and GUARANTEED 


AMAL 


special industry prices on lawn and land- 
scape materials . . . fast delivery 


e@ convention and trade show decorating 


3 million visitors 


. .. each year thrill to nature’s beauty 
at Amling’s giant Flowerland — a year 
‘round flower show. Enjoy the beauty of 
millions of blooms, thousands of exciting 
plants, hundreds of the newest varieties. 


we are proud 


. . to have been chosen Official Florists 
and Landscapers of the 1960 Chicago 
International Fair and Exposition 


SEN 


All flowers rushed directly to our branch shops are cut fresh daily in our giant flower ranges . . . 8900 W. North Avenue 


Network of 6 Convenient Locations 


Use your, Carson's Charge e MAIN PLANT AND SHOWROOMS 


Amling’s at Carson Pirie Scott 8900 W. North Ave., Melrose Park 


e LOOP, Ist floor, Wabash 
Waada as "es kal ee @ FOREST PARK, Roosevelt & Desplaines 


NNUAL 
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Media’s Law: 


Ms a seller of lampshades, the pulling ongty Me NETE 
power of an advertising medium is equal ; sa 
to the number of lampshades gold. Civeula On Vaal ise 


: ; oe x 
To media men, pulling power is influ- Editorial Vitality 
enced by several interrelated factors. 


x 
The law or formula looks like this: Réader Cantideree 


The Chicago Tribune, with a circulation 
1% times that of any other Chicago 
newspaper, out-pulls the other papers 
by at least 3 to 1 and as much as 15 to 1. 


Chicago Tribune 


